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I am glad to know that a colloquium on 
philosophical subjects will be held on the 10th 
of October at the India International Centre under 
the Chairmanship of Dr.C.D.Deshmkh. 

In these days when we do not find enough time 
on account of the increasing density of life to 
reflect calmly and reach reasonable conclusions, 

a colloquium like this demanding rational investi- 
“gation about outstanding problems can do much good. 
Any progress we wish to make will depend on our 
having a coherent view of society. Possibly a 
colloquium like thie may contribute a little towards 
endowing our people with a vision and a purpose. 
I wish the colloquium success. 
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THE INAUGURAL FUNCTION 


The inaugural function of the Colloquium took place in the afternoon of 
October 10 with the President of the Colloquium, Dr. C.D. Deshmukh in the 
Chair. In his inaugural address Prof. Humayun Kabir, Union Minister for 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs regretted that nothing much had been 
done in the field of philosophy in India in recent times except for comparisons, 
interpretations and annotations. He deplored the fact that fearless pursuit of 
truth in India had decreased after the attainment of Independence and a desire 
for conformity had taken its place. Not philosophy but philosophizing is the 
order of the day and utilitarian considerations have taken precedence over a 
purely intellectuakquest for knowledge for its own sake. Philosophy today, 
as in the past, must justify itself by its fearless and relentless pursuit of truth. 
Intellectual curiosity after all “has a value of its own”. In this period of 
history there has been a break in traditional values and people are in search of 
new values. The common man looked to philosophy for underlying principles 
and for values whereby to shape his conduct. This was consonant with the 
main tradition of Indian philosophy which had always been ethically motivated. 
Prof. Kabir hoped that the Colloquium would do something to stimulate the 
desires of knowledge for its own sake. 


Dr. C.D. Deshmukh thanked Prof. Kabir for his inaugural address, and 
alsv thanked Prof. Max Black for coming to India to guide the philosophical 
discussion in the Colloquium. He thanked Prof. N.V. Banerjee for his able 
handling of the organization of the Colloquium and welcomed all the partici- 
pants. He expressed the hope that Colloquia of this kind would give a stimulus 
to independent philosophical thinking and that it would be possible to organize 


further work on these lines in India. 


A message of good wishes from Dr. Radhakrishnan was read out by Prof. 
N.V. Banerjee. This was followed by an Introductory speech by Prof. Banerjee, 
the full text of which is included in the proceedings. The Chairman then in- 
vited Prof. Max Black to address the gathering. Prof. Black thanked the 
Chairman for his welcoming remarks and said that in his view modern philoso- 
phers were right in departing from the traditional way of philosophizing. 
Philosophy had become and rightly, a technical subject like the sciences and, 


since this was so, it needed a technique of its own. This technique, in his view, 
was that of philosophical analysis. There were many philosophers working on 
these lines today and he thought that they were making progress. 


In conclusion, Mr. J.D. Swamidasan speaking on behalf of the partici- 
pants, thanked the Delhi University and the India International Centre for their 
excellent arrangements and stressed the importance of colloquia of this kind. 


INTRODUCTORY SPEECH 
By 


NIKUNJA VIHARI BANERJEE 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Delhi 


On this occasion it is my first and foremost duty to express my sincerest 
gratitude to all those friends to whose help and patronage our long cherished 
idea of a forum for concerted and concentrated philosophical activities owes its 
realisation. It augurs well—and we are exceedingly grateful for this—that our 
present venture is strongly supported by a gracious message of goodwill and 
blessings from the President of India—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, whose meri- 
torious services to the cause of Indian philosophy are well known and highly 
appreciated all over the world. 


Our indebtedness to Dr. C.D. Deshmukh, President of this Colloquium 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi is too deep to admit of easy 
expression. Unwilling to be regarded as an academic philosopher, Dr. 
Deshmukh has proved to be an exemplary champion of the cause of academic 
philosophy—and this not only because he, as President of the India Inter- 
national Centre, sponsored this Colloquium with enthusiasm, but because he 
has taken most active interest in the planning of this Colloquium and in its 
implementation. We are equally indebted to Mr. Chadbourne Gilpatric of the 
Rockefeller Foundation for no less a reason than that he is the originator of 
the idea of this Colloquium and has been most enthusiastic about the realisation 
of this idea. 


We are fortunate in having with us so eminent and internationally reputed 
a philosopher as Professor Max Black, Professor of ‘Philosophy in Cornell 
University in the United States of America. We are indeed grateful to him for 
his most willing cooperation with us as the Chairman of this Colloquium, and 
I have no doubt that his guidance in the deliberations of the Colloquium will 
prove fruitful. We are equally fortunate in having been able to enlist the 
sympathy and cooperation of India’s Minister for Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs, Professor Humayun Kabir. Professor Kabir, hiniself a philo- 
sopher, is also the President of the Executive Committee of the Indian Philoso- 
phical Congress, besides being the President of the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations. We therefore feel proud that he has been able to’grace this occasion 
with his presence and has kindly consented to inaugurate this Colloquium. 


It is indeed a matter of pride and great gratification for us that some of 
the distinguished younger philosophers from different parts of this country have 
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enthusiastically responded to our request for their participation in this Collo- 
quium and have assembled here, ready for spending ten busy days of continuous 
philosophical discussion. I hope that their labour will produce valuable results 
and that discussions of this kind will be held from time to time and at different 
centres of learning so that this country may once again be a busy centre 
of fruitful philosophical activities as it is reputed to have been in the days of 
yore. 


It remains for me to say a few words about my individual reaction to the 
philosophical situation as it has been. The history of modern western philosophy 
began by emphasising the all-importance of thought. This circumstance of 
philosophical thinking involved a twofold inexcusable confusion, the confusion 
of an abstraction, viz., thought, with a concrete situation, viz., thought of some- 
thing or other, and, still worse, the confusion of a species, viz., thinking, with a 
genus, viz., acting. The former confusion is directly responsible for vitiating 
epistemological thought, and there is no coubt that epistemology has always 
been in a bad way ever since the abstract view of thought was set on foot by 
Descartes. But the latter surpasses the former by its promise of cutting the 
ground from under the feet of philosophy as an independent discipline. Of 
course, thought as such is essential to philosophy. But itis so in the sense of 
an instrument which philosophy, like many other disciplines, is required to use 
for the purpose of its investigations. This does not, however, preclude the 
treatment of thought as the subject for an independent enquiry. But thus 
treated, it is not thought as such, but thought as a way of action. Even logic, 
which is ordinarily said to deal with thoughts, uses thought as an instrument, 
but studies thought in a form relieved from its instrumental character. In any 
case, to hold, as Descartes and his successors in their history of European 
philosophy held, that philosophy is primarily concerned with thought as such is 
really to liquidate philosophy by means of implying that philosophy has an 
instrument to use, but nothing whatsoever to investigate with the aid of that 
instrument. 


The shift of emphasis from the importance of thought to that of language 
which is one of the most outstanding characteristics of contemporary philoso- 
phical thought signifies a change in the old philosophical situation marked by 
the admission of the importance of thought and the relative unimportance of 
action which was brought about by the Cartesian doctrine of the Cogito. 
Language is no more a respecter of thought than of action. It is common to 
both in as much as the description of matters thought of and the indication of 
actions to be performed or desisted from are equally in need of the use of 
language. But even then, the present-day recognition of the importance of 
language, as it seems to me, represents a stage of further deterioration of the 
philosophical situation. For, whereas in the old situation action lost its impor- 
tance to thought, in the new both thought and action, each apparently impor- 
tant on its own account, have fallen victims to the usurping power of language, 
as was bound to happen in consequence of the treatment of language as all- 
important. When thought and action are thus rendered relatively unimportant 
and, consequently, man himself has an easy exit from the philosophical scene, 
leaving one of his own creations, viz., language, to dominate it, it is easily 
understandable why, according to the votaries of linguistic analysis, philosophy 
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should have nothing especially to explain or reveal and no problem of its own 
to solve and indeed, should have no task to perform except that of describing 
the uses of language—and that too, with a view to saving itself from entangle- 
ment in bewildering philosophical problems, whether set forth anew or handed 
down by tradition. 


What is suggested is not however that language is unimportant. On the 
contrary, it is important on its own account, and none can deny its importance 
without contradicting himself, because the denial itself is in need of the use of 
language. But the word ‘use’ used here indicates the exact sense of the impor- 
tance that language as such has. Like thought, language is an instrument—the 
instrument of communication by way of description of facts or indication of 
actions to be performed or desisted from. And, as an instrument in this sense, 
language is of importance in the affairs of our day to day life as well as in the 
investigations conducted by various disciplines including philosophy. But then, 
its importance is evidently in a class apart from, if not subordinate to, that of 
thought and action, so that it is not given to it to hold the place of prominence 
which the contemporary linguists have allowed it to hold in virtue of the 
supersession of the importance of thought and action. 


Of course, language has another aspect in which it may be a subject for 
investigation rather than a mere instrument of investigation—the aspect in 
which it is a species of acting in the form of speaking or writing. But then, the 
importance of language in this aspect, like that of thought in a similar aspect, 
is really that of a genus as shared by one of its species. This consideration, it 
is needless to say, is profoundly significant. It indicates that the remedy for 
the deterioration of the philosophical situation should lie in the rehabilitation of 
action in terms of its recognition as a genus of which both thought and language 
are but species. And this brings me to my plea for the subordination of the 
analysis of thought as well as the analysis of language to the analysis of our 


ordinary actions. 


But what I am trying to suggest is not that philosophy is only another 
name for the so-called empirical science which goes by the name of psychology, 
but that it is an independent discipline charged with the special task of enquir- 
ing into the inner secrets of human nature and thereby providing a complete 
inventory of the powers or activities of the human mind. Thé@se activities, 
obviously in a class apart from the passions which constitute the biological 
heritage of man, serve to differentiate him from lower animals and indeed are 
peculiar to him as a strictly human being. In the absence of more suitable 
words, the ordinary words ‘imagination’, ‘understanding’, ‘reason’ theoretical 
and practical’ and ‘human autonomy’ may serye as their respective designations 
and bring out their distinction from one another. Even so it needs td be borne in 
mind that these words as ordinarily interpreted by philosophers and psycholo- 
gists are no proper indications of the nature and function of the activities 


concerned. 


Philosophy thus regarded is, for obvious reasons, in need of the belief that 
linguistic analysis, however necessary and useful it may be in philosophical 
investigations, must culminate in the surrender of the all-importance of langu- 
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age, yielding place to philosophic vision. in consequence, it would be un- 
avoidable for philosophy to admit the concept of ‘I with others=we’ that is, 
the realm of the personal, and to recognise the authority of this concept over 
the concept of the mere individual or the insular ego as well as that of I and 
others, that is, society. And this would, through a long chain of reasonings, 
result in the discovery that physics, mathematics and logic on the one hand and 
ethics, aesthetics and traditional religion on the other, while holding the field in 
their own right and being useful on their own account, are after all escapisms 
from philosophy. Judged in this light, the final phase of philosophic activity 
would consist in the performance of the hitherto unattempted and unfulfilled 
task of ascertaining the principles of human conduct as distinguished from the 
rules of conduct in whlch ethical and religious teachings abound—the principles 
to which our ordinary actions must conform in order that we can live 4 liberated 
life or, in other words, can live as strictly human beings held in inter-personal 
relations with our fellows. - 


S I must confess that my treatment of the few ideas which I wanted to com- 
municate to you has been much too cavalier, desultory and cryptic. - But I have 
placed them at your disposal in the hope that they may be, either positively or 
negatively, helpful to those among you who are engaged in independent philoso- 
phical investigations. In any case I am inclined to believe that it is in the 
critique of the entire inventory of the powers of the human mind ranging bet- 


ween imagination and autonomy that philosophy may end its age-old nomadic 
career and come into its own. 


PAPERS CONTRIBUTED 
BY 
THE PARTICIPANTS 


THE GIVEN 
By 
J. N. MOHANTY 


o 


I 


My purpose in this paper is to suggest what I consider to be a satisfactory 
account of the chief modes of givenness. From this point of view, contemporary 
philosophy seems to me to be in a highly unsatisfactory state : it either totally 
denies that there is anything given at all or, if it accepts the given, it restricts 
the same to one favoured kind of subject. Those who deny that there is 
anything given at all do so on the supposed ground that all human knowledge 
is interpretative, though they differ amongst themselves as to the source and the 
nature of such interpretations : the source may be either the a priori constitution 
of the human mind (Kant), or a metaphysical system (Hegel), or the rules of 
the language one uses (Wittgenstein). There are on the other hand the sense- 
datum philosophers who base their philosophy on the notion of the given, but 
recognise only one mode of givenness, i.e.. sensation, and only one kind of 


objects that are given ie., sense-data. Th 
how we come to perceive physical objects. 
belonging to the first sort of persuasion have formulated the Alternate Language 
thesis, according to i 


regarded as given depends upon the ling akes, 
each such decision commits one to a particular conception of what is given. In 
short, nothing according to these last mentioned philosophers—is given, but 


only anything may be taken as given. 


It seems to me that both these groups of philosophers are mistaken. The 
hers proceeds to construct conceptual or linguistic systems 


first group of philosop 
whose basis remains arbitrary. The philosophers of the second group are 


dogmatic in holding on to one favoured type, and are inevitably led to reduc- 


tionism, i.e., to the programme of reducing all other entities to that one type. 


The errors of both may be traced to a basic misconception about what a 


philosopher could and should do in such an enquiry as this. The real task of 
the philosophers here is not to find out which things are given and which not, 
nor to recommend which things should be taken as given but to bring out or 
make explicit, by analysis and phenomenological description, in the case of 
those that would ordinarily be regarded as given, the precise meaning, 
implications and the modes of their givenness. That things and persons are 
given in unreflective life is beyond doubt, so much so that the word ‘given’ has 
its primary application precisely in those cases. If this application be rejected 
and the word suitably defined so as to exclude from the range of its application 
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whatever one wishes to be excluded, the word would be transformed into 
philosophical jargon and in that case any philosophical decision would be but 
an analytic consequence of one’s initial linguistic proposal and would therefore 
be trivial. There is likewise a sense in which it is meaningful to say that we 
see colours, hear sounds, or taste tastes, and itis again the task of philosophy 
to explicate this sense. It is only after philosophy has explicated the modes of 
givenness in all these different cases where we would ordinarily say something is 
given, that the final speculative task of assigning a generic meaning to ‘givenness” 
could be attempted. 


I o 


We may profitably begin with pointing out, as a sequel to what has been 
said above, what to be given surely does not mean. In the first place, to be 
given is not the same as being analytically the simplest. This has been one of 
the principal sources of many philosophical errors. It has been wrongly 
supposed that what is complex, structured and dependent could not have been 
given, so that it is only the simple, not further analysable quale that is given, 
the rest being only either inferred or constructed. This error is partly due to a 
faulty psychology, and partly due to a wrong conception of the function of 
analysis. In the second place, we have to get rid of the only too commonly 
held erroneous opinion that to be given is, to be the content of one’s immediate 
experience. The notions of content and ‘immediacy’ involved are hopelessly 
ambiguous. Most of those who hold this view surely mean by ‘content’ what 
is a real constituent of one’s experiencing so that to be given would amount to 
be enjoyed or felt in a sense analogous to that in which one enjoys one’s 
pleasure or pain. They however fail to see that the modes of consciousness to 
which anything to given are all self-transcending, so that to be given to a 
consciousness is not the same as being a constituent of it or possessed by it. 
The given may well fall beyond the consciousness. It has again been held that 
to be given is to be passively witnessed, contemplated and received—a notion 
that may be traced back to Kant’s characterisation of the faculty of intuition as 
being receptive. This is a typical philosopher’s error, betraying the philosopher’s 
prejudice in favour of contemplation as against action. It is forgotten that 
even our most elementary perceptions involve bodily movements and adjust- 
ments, not to speak of the more complicated processes of discovery. As we 
shall argue in this paper, things and persons which confront us (and are 
certainly given, if the word ‘given’ is to have any sense at all)—are given not to 
passive contemplation but to an acting, manipulating, planning, appreciating 
and evaluating consciousness. The epistemologist love of certainty has often 
led him to suppose further that the given must be indubitable. The sense 
datum philosophers have thus argued that since we may always be in error 
about physical objects and can never err in our reports about sense data, it is 
only the latter but not certainly the former that could be said to be given. If to 
be indubitable means to be free from the very possibility of doubt, it is incom- 
prehensible why reports about sense data are so, for certainly the person who 
reports “This is green” might very well come to doubt, in a Cartesian mood, 
“Was that really green, or did I only think I saw a green patch?’ At the 
moment when one sees the green patch one may of course be free from doubt 
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and have a feeling of certainty, but surely it is in no greater degree so than at 
the moment one perceives a physical object. Certainly, this certainty does not 
as such exclude the possibility of subsequent doubt, and surely the fact that one 
may subsequently doubt does not rule out the possibility that the thing that 
claims to be given is really given. We may be in error in thinking that a 
certain physical object is given in a particular case, but we can be in error only 
because there are cases of physical objects being truly given. 


There is left yet another misconception to be removed. It is often 
supposed, that the given must be something self-complete, depending upon 
nothing and Jeading up to nothing else. More precisely, the experience of 
having something given to one’s consciousness must be a self-sufficient 
experience, presupposing no prior experience and not by itself leading up to any. 
This variety of atomism vitiates not only the conceptions of the sense datum 
philosophers. but also the conceptions of the physical object philosophers. A 
physical object is supposed to be given as a self-complete object, as much an 
atom as a sensory quale, though complex and structured. Both sense datum 
atomism and physical object atomism have to be rejected if we are to have a 
satisfactory philosophy of the given. 


Ill 


I have made it clear in the first section that for me it is unquestionable 
that things and persons are given and that the task of philosophy in this 
connection could only be to explicate the meanings, and the modes of such 
givenness. I shall now undertake this task in a rather „brief and schematic 
manner witbin the limits of this short paper. My main contention is that 
physical objects and persons are given in a mode that I would prefer to call 
the practical mode. What I mean thereby is that they are primarily given not 
through passive contemplation but through actual and anticipated practical 
relationships. I am not denying that we perceive physical objects, but only 
contending that our perception of physical objects is far from being the 
contemplative affair that mostphilosophers would make it out to be. 


ith regard to the mode of givenness of physical objects, I would like to 
Bare ee two points. The first of these may be developed by way of 
answering a common objection to the claim that a physical object is given at all. 
It is often objected that when I think I am seeing the yonder tree what I really 
see is—if not a patch of variegated colours—certainly only a part of the tree, 
this side of the trunk for example. Itis surely undeniable that many of the 
parts of the tree remain hidden from my view, and if that be so how could it 
be maintained that I perceive the tree at all? In view of the way I have above 
formulated my task, I could state the problem passed by the objection in the 
following manner : in what sense could the tree be said to be given, when some 
of its parts are surely hidden from my view ? Or, how can my awaroness of 
the tree be related to my awareness of its parts such that the former awareness 
presents the tree as a whole even when some parts of it are not presented to 
me? Itis to be noted that Iam speaking a subjective language, for I am 
interested not in the tree and its relation to its constituent parts but in the 
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relation of my awareness of the tree to my awareness of its parts. 


It should be pointed out at once that it is not necessary for a thing to be 
given that all its parts should also be given, for if that were so then only simple 
qualia and relations could be given and nothing else, for every physical object 
has constituent parts, and if one takes physics seriously, not all the constituents 
are capable of being given. If we accept this condition, we would only be 
drifting towards that mistaken identification of the given with the simple which 
has been already rejected. 


o 


Phenomenologically, the following seem to be undeniable : the indispens- 
able condition for a physical object to be given is that some of its parts be 
given. This condition is fulfilled, when the parts that are given are adequate to 
awaken a consciousness intending the object as a whole. There can no doubt 
be a thought of a physical object, and that thought too intends the object. But 
the consciousness to which the object is given exhibits an intention which is 
founded upon but goes beyond the apprehensions of its parts. In fact, in such 
a case the intention of the object as a unity forms the principal intention which 
comprehends within it the awareness of the parts, and this holds good, not 
withstanding the fact that the latter awarenesses form the indispensable 
condition of the former. A physical object is thus a unity that is more than 
the sum of its parts : this would be the rendering of the above in the material 
mode of speech. 


Furthermore, apprehension ofa physical object may give rise to further 
intentions in which a larger unity is presented, and this continuous transition 
from founding intentions to founded intentions, presenting larger and larger 
unities, is only interrupted by incursions of fresh interests demanding a total 
turn of the attention to other directions or to other pursuits. What I have been 
driving at is this : a physical object is given as the object of a dominating 
intention that permeates and comprehends the awareness of its parts, and this 
object again leads up to further intentions. in which still larger unities are 
presented. As said in the previous section, a physical object is not given as an 
atom : it always emerges from within an environment and also leads us beyond 
itself to other objects and relationships. This was the first point that I wished 
to emphasise in connection with our perception of physical objects. 


The second point is this, the physical object as a ‘stubborn matter of fact’ 
(Whitehead) with its “Harte des Realen” (Nicolai Hartmann) is given primarily 
through practical relationships. Heidegger’s phrase ““Zuhandensein” is apt, 
except for the fact that it suggests that all physical objects are objects for use, 
or instruments. There is no doubt however that it is through action that we 
recognise the physical object as such, as something which would offer us resis- 
tance and so needs manipulation, which has its own laws independent of our 
plans and so has to be mastered, and so on. The more we take up a contem- 
plative attitude towards it, the more does its unity disintegrate into its compo- 
nent abstractions, qualia and relations, patterns and structures: the unity of 
the object gets lost It can at best be theoretically represented as a logical 
construction, or perhaps as a mere facon de parler. 
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It salso possible to cultivate another sort of contemplative atiitude 
towards the physical object, i.e., the aesthetic. In such an attitude, one is 
interested in aesthetic enjoyment of the essence, the rasa, of an object which, 
e.g., the painter seeks to convey in painting a still life. Van Gogh’s pair of 
shoes represents a universal essence, but not any particular pair of shoes with 
its unique particularity. It is quite possibly in such an attitude that the sense- 
data are “abstracted”? : the pure quale is an ‘‘aesthetic abstraction’ (K.C, 
Bhattacharyya). The physical object is given in the primary unreflective 
practical relationship : the sense data are abstractions in the aesthetic-contem- 
plative attitude and curiously enough the analyist’s favourities. In what sense, 
and in what mode they too may be said to be given is a further question beyond 
the scope ‘of this paper. The Alternate Language thesis which speaks of the 
sense datum language and the physical-object language as two alternate 
languages fails to recognise the undeniable privacy of the physical object 
language. 


IV 


Practice may be, according to a distinction made by Kant in his Intro- 
duction to the Critique of Judgment, either technically-practical or morally 
practical. The physical object is disclosed through action which intends to use 
itas means to an end or which meets resistance from it. The person is 
disclosed through moral relationships whose essence, as Kant rightly saw, lay 
in acknowledging the other as an end initself. Just as the physical object 
disintegrates into abstractions when made a subject of contemplation, so does 
the person tend to degenerate into a thing as the moral attitude is replaced by 
the pragmatic, as the end in itself comes more and more to be treated as a 
means to an end. Happily though, the person never quite becomes a thing. 


As we have hinted at before, the two conflicting theories of outer 
perception could be reconciled, not after the manner of the Alternate Language 
Thesis, but by regarding the physical objects and the sense data as being given 
respectively in two different attitudes, the practical and the theoretical. Similarly 
we could also attempt a reconciliation of the two dominating theories about the 
nature of the self. According to one theory, the self is truly a person, a 
concrete existent being who is ‘in the world’ as much as ‘with others’, According 
to the other theory, the self is a pure epistemological subject, a passive witness 
of the world and the others, detached and contemplative. My contention here 
is that the person and the subject are given in two different attitudes: the 
former in living, moral, evaluating relationships with the others, the latter 
through contemplation on the implications of the attitude of pure under- 


standing. 


ple on which the suggested reconciliation is 
to be carried out I would begin by introducing a distinction between what I 
would call ‘understanding’ and ‘knowing’. Both that there is a distinction and 
the point of the distinction would be clear from the possibility that one may 
simply understand the sentence “S is p” without knowing that S is p. Knowing 


In order to explicate the princi 
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that S is p however presupposes an understanding of the sentence “S is p”, 
knowing implies that the fact known should be given, and not merely thought 
of. The distinction no doubt is an ideal distinction, for there are cases where the 
distinction is blurred. The more contemplative knowing is, the more does it 
approximate towards the attitude of understanding. The more knowledge 
succeeds in making unique reference, the more does it approximate towards the 
ideal of knowing. And the knowledge of the unique individual—whether of a 
physical object, or of a person—is far from being a contemplative affair. This 
precisely is the paradigm case of knowing. 


Now, one may reflect on the attitude of pure understanding. Sach reflec- 
tion may be a reflection upon the objects of pure understanding : or, it may be 
a reflection upon the’subjective aspect of it. The former kind of reflection leads 
to the discovery of abstract entities like meanings ; the latter reflection leads to 
the discovery of the detached contemplative, witness self as the who of under- 
standing and as distinguished from the person who is the agent of concrete 
knowing. As the objects of pure understanding are discovered to be impersonal 
and outside the context of practical-emotional-volitional relationships, so also 
the who of this attitude is progressively disclosed to be a passive witness and 
not an active person. 


Further, I recognise myself as a person in so far as I recognise the others 
as persons as well, so that a plurality of persons—each anend in itself is a not 
further reducible phenomenological datum in this attitude : the others remain 
Others to me, and yet ends in themselves. : 


But I cannot, in the sort of theoretic contemplation mentioned above, 
realise the others as subjects as I would in my own case. The enjoyment of 
subjectivity is thus primarily egoistic, whereas the enjoyment of personality is 
primarily social. We need not discuss here how, in the subjective attitude, the 
initial ego-centricity may be transcended. 


However, the person and the subject are givenin two different attitudes. 
Different spiritual ideals, even different religious faiths, may be traced to these 
two attitudes. Buta discussion of these also falls beyond the scope of the 
present paper. 


Vv 


I have briefly sketched two radically different modes of givenness, the 
practical and the theoretical. In the former. the external world of physical 
objects and the community of persons are given. There are correspondingly 
two subdivisions of the practical mode for whom I have suggested the Kantian 
designations ‘technically-practical’ and ‘morally practical’. In the latter, sense 
data, abstract entities, and the passive witness self are given, and there woul 
be corresponding subdivisions of the theoretical mode. The resulting scheme 
has no claim to exhaustiveness. The main distinction between the practical and 
the theoretical however may claim to be a useful and illuminating explanatory 
Principle. It would however lose its value if attempts were made to bridge the 
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gulf separating the two. Using a metaphor. I should say there is no continuous 
passage from the one to the other : a “jump”, a radical change of attitude, is 
indispensable. 


This leads me. to formulate what I consider to be a cardinal principle of 
all phenomenological philosophy. I shall call this principle “the principle of 
phenomenological discontinuity”. It states that phenomenology should 
recognise radical discontinuities amongst phenomena wherever it comes across 
them, and should not seek to blur the distinctions out of a sheer system— 


building interest. 

Keeping this in mind, we may say that no intelligible relation can be 
formulated between (1) physical objects and sense data and (2) the person and 
the subject. With this, many traditional philosophic discussions are rendered 
pointless, for the things which have been sought to be related are given in two 
totally heterogeneous modes. They cannot be given “together”, and hence 
cannot be related. 


There is surely a difference between the two cases. Sense data, though 
“aesthetic abstractions” from the physical object, are yet appearances of it ; 
they are its. The subject is not in a like manner an appearance of the person, 
Nor is the subject a real constituent or stratum of the person. The person is 
also a subject. It is the same ‘I’ who is both. The ‘I’ is thus ambiguous. 


The wider and interesting task of ascertaining a generic meaning of 
givenness will not be attempted in this paper. 
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THE ‘MENTAL’ AND THE PHYSICAL 
By 
YASHDEV SHALYA 


v 


“We construe the ‘mental’ and the ‘physical’ as definable descriptive pre- 
dicates. Thus the fact ‘that I am sad’ is mental and the fact “that the dog is 
barking”, is physical ; the fact ‘that the needle pricks’ is physical and the fact’ 
‘that it is itching’ is mental. But there are border-line cases such as ‘he is ang- 
ty’, ‘he is thinking’ etc., By border-line cases I do not mean those to which it 
is difficult to assign one or the other predicate but that in these cases the fact 
might be either one or the other, and also one at one moment and the other at 
another moment in a stretch of time. 


By definability of these predicates I mean that the terms concerned are 
reducible to simpler characters, for instance, ‘that it itches’, to ‘is felt? and ‘that it 
is hard’, is shown by its resistance to the blow of the hammer. Thus the ‘mental’ 
and the ‘physical’ might be regarded as second level descriptive predicates ; 
but they are also theoretical terms denoting conceptual schemes. So, while 
one cannot meaningfully say that the world ‘colour’, or ‘animal’ does not de- 
signate anything, it may be denied that the word ‘mental’ or ‘physical’ has any- 
thing at all to designate. Of course, one may, for instance, say that itches do 
exist just as hard things do, and the very fact of their existence might be taken 
to show that the terms ‘mental’ and ‘physical’ do denote something. But that 
may not be the case. It is often asserted that one of these categories may be 
reduced to the other. Thus Quine, and for that matter physicalists, assert that 
‘mental’ is a name of certain posits which are unnecessary for a simpler theory. 
He says: ‘Bodily states exist anyway, why add the others ? Thus introspec- 
tion may be seen as a witnessing to one’s own bodily, condition, e.g. as inspect- 
ing an acid stomach. It is clear that ‘witnessing’ cannot be interpreted here as 
a mentalistic term. Rather, it should be construed as it is construed in ‘A 
camera witnesses the thing photographed’ or ‘this piece of iron is witnessing the 
blow of the hammer.’ 

o 

To theorise is to construct a logical pattern, a frame of reference with 
some crucial terms at the base and the rest related to them by logical relations 
of entailment, equivalence, etc. These crucial terms at the base stand for 
existents of a conceptual scheme. The meanings of sentences are determine 
with reference tothis frame. So philosophical explication, as a theorising 
activity, makes explicit the context of the use of terms, including crucial ones, 
in a certain frame. Related to it is the question of ontology. A philosopher 


*W.V.O. Quine, Word and Object, p. 264. 
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constructs his conceptual scheme in such a way that only some of his sentences 
assert existence or name facts, others being related to them through chains of 
inferences, hypotheses and abstractions. Thus according to Quine mental events 
are posits and unnecessary ones at that. 


But why frame a conceptual scheme it might be asked. Why not accept 
things as they come ? Here the answer seems quite simple : thoughts necessari- 
ly occur in a scheme. 


First to sketch our ontology. Let us take an ordinary sentence: ‘This 
is a table’. What does it state? One view is that it denotes an unanalysable 
simple fact, and this seems quite hard to deny. But science, enlarged com- 
mon sense as it may be called, analyses it into statements about atoms. Now 
this analysis is relative to the theory which the enlargement makes it obligatory 

‘for common sense to assent to. This indicates how we are to explain different 
theories of theatom, atoms being theoretical simples. Similar is the case with 
psychology. It reduces ‘mind’ to its own theoretical simples in behaviour, 
bodily states or even Gestalten. Now, theoretically speaking, atoms or bodily 
or mental states are posits and minds and tables hypostases, .or, metaphorically 
speaking, epistemological knots. Now, one can protest, and justifiably, that 
tables are not jumbles of atoms, and in the same vein hold that the 
mind is not equivalent to brain states. This is the view upheld by unenlarged 
common sense. But both these contestant views, those of common sense and 
science, forget that the assertions of science are ina frame of reference deter- 
mined by a limited purpose. And this is doubly true of psychology. But a 
scientist, as scientist, is not to blame for this mistake, that of identifying 
minds with brain states, because he is unable to commit it, while working as 
he does within his frame of reference. It is the philosopher who commits the 
mistake, because it is he whose ‘is’ in ‘mind is brain’ or ‘are’ in ‘mental states 
are brain states’ asserts:the identity of reference. And this determines his ont- 
ology, as Putnam and Quine, and for that matter other physicalists have come 
to notice. According to Putnam, this ‘Physicalism’, expressed as a working 
hypothesis, amounts to this : a subject we experience (e.g., a particular feeling of 
anger) is a particular kind of physical state of the organism This of course 
speaks of a synthetic identity, if true as Feigl has very well pointed out. Phi- 
losophers are quite right in saying that ‘the sensation blue cannot mean a 
physical state. But they are wrong when they maintain that it cannot bea 
physical state just as ‘the morning star’ cannot mean ‘the evening star’. But the 
morning star is the evening star. Here Putnam’s ontological commitment is 


clear and also clear are his mistakes. 


upposes two things, which are by no means self-evident. 
His fee ie panes in holding that mental state words refer to the same 
things to which physical state words also refer. But he has not adduced the 
evidence for this as he is required to do for the simple reason that synthetic 
relations need to be proved empirically. But, as should be clear from the very 
nature of the case, no empirical evidence can prove or disprove the identity 


o 2 : P 
*Putnam, Hillary—Psychological Concepts, Explication and Ordinary Language, The 
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concerned. Therefore, the argument is not only invalid but irrelevant. His 
second mistake consists in his taking the ‘physical’ for granted. But speaking 
phenomenalistically, we can assert that the ‘physical’ is ‘phenomenal’ and so 
part of, ora content of, or the intention of, the ‘mental’. I wish here to urge, 
without going into details, that the denial of the ‘mental’ in favour of the ‘physi- 
cal’ can be countered with equal, if not more, force by the denial of the physi- 
cal’ in favour of the ‘mental’. 


As we said in the beginning, the ‘mental’ and the ‘physical’ are definable 
predicates. In other words, these denote definable concepts. That.is why we 
can ask the question: What is meant by the terms the ‘mental’ and the ‘physi- 
cal’.? Why cannot we do without the one or the other? And we have to 
answer the question by giving the map of these concepts. The most characteri- 
stic features of the ‘mental’ and the ‘physical’ are considered to be their private 


and public characters respectively. But these characteristics themselves are by ~ 


no means as evident as they are sometimes considered to be. Take for in- 
stance the statement ‘Ram is sad’ when uttered by Mohan. This 
statement is about Ram’s mind as directly known to Mohan. That Mohan’s 
statement might be false, as he might have been misled in thinking Ram to be 
sad, is no argument against its being about Ram’s mind. He might believe that 
‘there is a table’ under the equally misleading influence of some circumstance 
or other. Yet again Ram might believe, of course wrongly, that he is happy 
over Sham’s success, while in fact he might’be sad over it as a psycho-analyst 
would know. Therefore, many philosophers hold that. in principle, nothing is 
private in the sense that it cannot be public. Related to this is the question of 
the publicity of language. It is held that the words of a language, have only 
public meaning. As Quine has pointed out, even such exclamations as ‘Ouch’, 
etc. are learnt publicly and have public meaning. 


Similarly about privacy itcan be shown that in fact nothing is public. 
Even such realists as Russell and Moore may at times be taken to hold that 
physical things are nothing but sense data and so are confined to private view 
points. In fact the ‘public’ is, according to them, problematic and an unneces- 
sary posit. That is how we are to interpret the proposal of unsensed sensa as 
advanced by Moore and Broad. 


By showing these difficulties I by no means want to imply that there is 
nothing private or public. Protagonists of the public-view assert that we 
learn everything in public ; even our most basic emotions are conditioned and 
classified in“ public ; therefore there is nothing private. Wittgenstein was the 
first to advance this view and Ryle followed suit. Ryle’s theory of mind pro- 
ceeds from this premise. But this historic mistake was committed by missing 
what is very simple and commonplace. They were misled by the contrast of 
the ‘public’ and the ‘private’. But, as I will try to show shortly, these terms do 
not imply each other either positively or negatively. 


Now take, for instance, the ordinary sentence ; ‘Ram goes home’. Sup- 
pose that it is heard by ten persons at a certain time t, and that it is understoo! 
by all of them. On this account it may be considered to be an ideal public 
utterance, and we may not deny that it is. We also grant that the understand- 
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ing of it implies that it is learnt socially. But all this fails to imply that the 
understanding of this sentence by ten persons at time t, is one event in public 
space and not ten events in private spaces (i.e. personal histories). This can be 
made still more clear by supposing that at least one of the hearers might take 
Ram to be a person different from the one he is taken to be by the others. 
Now learning a word publicly does not necessarily imply that the understanding 
of it is not private ; neither does its communication to other people prevent it 
from being private. In this sense (and I do not know what other sense the 
‘private’ and the ‘public’ can be given) my understanding of a sentence, even if 
the sentence is learnt in public, does not imply that there are other instances of 
its understanding. Nor does the fact that this sentence is also understood by 
others, and so is public, entail that its understanding by a person is not 
private. 


This shows the mistake of public linguists. The other argument which I 
want to counter is advanced by Professor Banerjee. According to him, a tooth- 
ache or a stomach-ache implies that there is a person owning it (the proposition 
‘I am’); and the proposition ‘I am’ implies that ‘there are others (as I am),. 
He regards these propositions as basic in his philosophy. We shall ignore here 
the first propesition and take up the second. His argument seems to be that 
“that something is private, implies that it is also public ;” or to come nearer 
to his terminology, the apprehension that ‘I am’ presupposes that there are 
others also ‘(as I am)’. But as I have shown above, the apprehension of ‘I am’ 
neither implies nor contradicts that ‘there are others’. Here it might be further 
stated that even the apprehension—‘that there are others (as I am)’ does not 


imply the fact that there are others as I am. . 


The ‘private’ tacitly implies that there is something closed where events 
can take place and thus may be called ‘private’. Hence comes the argument 
that X cannot know what goes on in Y’s mind. When you argue that X some- 
times knows telepathically what goes on in Y’s mind, the private theorist replies 
that his argument is not based on factual information but on definition. 
According to him, though it might be possible for X to know what goes on in 
Y’s mind, it is impossible (of course logically) for him to enjoy i or rather to 
experience it. But, it can be retorted, my knowing of the ae pee ed mean 
my having the table’s states, because by definition no two pog ave k e seme 
states, Thus this argument based on definition seems to lea e Dow here. it 
is all right so far as ‘having’ and ‘knowing’ are confused, but the confusion only 


lends a show of profundity to what is in fact stupid. 


Now the occurrence of something and oae’s knowing it are gertainly oO 
things and not one, and this is so even when that which occurs is part o the 
knowing subject. This enables us to realise the difficulties concerning He 
definition of the knowing subject and his relation to that walon occurs gn na 
himself. But, ignoring these difficulties, one may observe, or He ge me 
may have a feeling of jealousy and yet may not know it ; one may s g 


ia f Philosophical Investigation, The Indian Journal 
I See that I have fully understood the impact of Prof. 


be excused if I have ministerpreted him). 


* Prof. N.V. Banerjee 
of Philosophy, April, 1960 ( 
‘anerjee’s arguments. So I may 
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from headache without knowing that he is so doing (at least in principle). Now 
an occurrence is always an exclusive part of a certain history and never a part 
of any other. This is as true about an occurrence in a person’s history as about 
an occurrence in a table’s history. On the other hand, any occurrence can be 
an object of someone’s awareness. We may express this peculiar relation by 
the phrase ‘awareness Situation’. Understood in this way an awareness situation 
may include anything as an object—such thing as tables as well as others’ joys 
and sorrows. But this is not the end of the problem. What is the nature of 
awareness itself and of the object of awareness ? 


The very problem, it is needless to say, presupposes the admission of 
duality in the awareness situation in terms of the recognition of the act of 
awareness in distinction from the object which is ‘out there’. Therefore, the 
problem cannot be dealt with except by means of doing away with the pre- 
supposition or, in other words, by means of liquidating the problem itself— the 
problem which is vitiated by misconceived definitions. 


Now, as seems undeniable, an awareness is necessarily awareness of some- 
thing. Expressing this linguistically, we may that the expression’ I am aware 
thats. ’requires a complementary clause ‘such and such is the case’. So the 
phrase ‘I am aware that...... * cannot independently stand for a complete state 
of affairs. So I would suggest that the clause occurring before ‘that’ should be 
construed as the predicate clause and the one following it as the subject. Thus 
the given expression can be reconstrued as ‘Awareness that (there is a tree)’. 
Now replacing the predicate term by ‘Aw’ and the subject term by ‘So’, the 
sentence concerned becomes ‘Aw (So). As a result of the reconstruction, ‘So’ 
denotes an instance of the universal ‘Awareness’, as ‘a’ in ‘a is red’ or as one 
may say, in these reconstrued sentences ‘Aw’ denotes a particular state of 
awareness which is of the nature of ‘So’. 


By ‘awareness’ I do not mean ‘knowledge’ in any restricted sense, but 
remembering, noticing, apprehending, sensing etc. at any stage of their develop- 
ment. I do not also mind admitting that there are such situations as awareness 
of awareness, e.g., ‘I am aware that (I am aware that I am sad). Now, while 
all awareness situations may be characterised as mental, they vary from one 
case to another and are in need of being expressed variously thus : ‘Seeing that 
(there is a table)’,, ‘feeling that (there is a headache)’, ‘remembering that (there 
was a table there)’ etc. And this enables us to recognise the difference between 
my awareness of the table and my awareness of my headache—a difference 
which is due to the respective peculiarity of ‘seeing’ and ‘feeling’. But does this 
procedure amount to reducing cverything to mental states, and holding that 
tables when seen are mental, and, consequently, that the expression ‘the unseen 
table’ is vacuous ? This is not at all intended. ‘Tables’ are ‘physical’ whether 
they are seen or not. It is only awareness of the table that is mental. 


By way of further clarification of the above position it may be said that it 
is essential for there being a headache that it be felt, while it is not essential for 
there being a table that it be seen. As for unconscious mental states it may 
however be contended that they might be unnoticed, but not unfelt. But the 
expression ‘unfelt mental states’ does not denote anything ; there are no 
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unfelt jealousies, though there might be unnoticed jealousies. 


As for ‘tables’, some further clarification is required.. Phenomenalists 
contend that physical things are nothing but sense data. To do justice to them 
this contention might be put in a semantic mould in the light of the view that 
sentences containing physical thing words as predicates -are reducible to sen- 
tences containing only sense data words as predicates. As regards the status of 
sense data, mainly two interpretations are put forth. According to one, sense 
data are sense experiences, whereas according to the other they have an inde- 
pendent status also. Now without going into detail we can reject them both as 
being much too metaphysical. It seems more appropriate to say that statements 
about physical things entail statements about sense data; they are verifiable 
directly or confirmable indirectly, verification sentences necessarily being sense 
data sentences. We hasten to add here one more qualification which is this, 
that it is part of the meaning of physical object terms that two or more persons 
can be said to refer to the same thing and also find the reference relation holding 
good. Thus when I say ‘There is a table in my room, and you say ‘there is a 
table in your room’ we both refer to the same table and in the case of these 
statements a correlated reference relation is verifiable. This and only this is 
what is meant by the public verification of physical objects. æ 


But the case is different with mental state words. When I say ‘I am sad’, 
this statement is about an event. Now if somebody says that ‘you seem quite 
happy today’, while in fact I am sad, then I take him to be misled or deceived, 
Thus it is s:gnificant to say that my sadness can remain unknown to others. 
But this is not like saying that a flash of lightning might remain unknown to 
all but one. As for referring, if someone says ‘You are said’ when Iam sad, I 
take him to refer to the same event to which my statement ‘I am sad’ refers. 
But the case becomes a bit different for me when I say to somebody else ‘You 
are sad’. This difference consists in that, while in the first case I see the 
reference relation (between my statement and my sadness) holds good, in the 
second case I do not have that advantage. But as for my referring as such 
when I say that ‘you are sad’, the reference of this statement is the same event 
as the reference of the statement of the person to whose sadness my statement 
refers. Otherwise, the statement ‘I failed to see that you were sad’ would be 
vacuous. But the public reference in the case of mental states differs in two 
ways from that of the case of physical states or things. The first difference 
consists in the meaning criterion of the statements about other minds. The 
meaning of statements about other minds is expressible in sententional functions 
entailed by statements about one’s own mental states. Thus the meaning of 
‘Ram is sad’ is obtained by substituting ‘Ram’ for the variable in at least one 
person is sad’, which in turn is obtained from ‘I am sad’. Thus we can say 
that ‘thc meanings of terms about other minds are never ostensively learnt. I 
learn the meaning of ‘sad’ ostensively, when it refers to my sadness, but not 
when it refers to his sadness. In other words, one can never use a particular 
when talking about others’ feelings. So while I concede that Ram s sad be- 
haviour is an essential element in my knowing that Ram is sad, it is not at all 


referred to by my statement about Ram’s sadness. 


The second difference relates to seeing the reference relation. While one 
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makes statements about other persons’ mental states, one need not take any 
notice of the reference relation. Thus when I say that ‘Ram is sad’ I refer to 
Ram’s sad state of mind directly without intending to say anything about his 
behaviour. But ‘Ram is sad’ does not entail any statement which should be my 
verification statement. This is what I mean by the unseeability of the reference 
relation. In this and in this sense only, I regard mental states as strictly private. 
In other words, the statements about other minds are meaningful and they refer 
to others’ mental events directly, but all not verifiable (except for the person to 
whose mental event the statement relates). 


This explication should finally do away with the problem of other minds 
and the egocentric predicament. Feigl’s suggestion of relative privacy. fails to 
resolve the problem, because of his prepossession with the synthetic character of 
psycho-physical parallelism. 


_ In conclusion, I believe that a plausible construal of the ‘mental’ on the 
basis of the ‘physical’, or vice versa, does not seem possible. An adequate 
theory of our world must retain both concepts as irreducibly basic. 


Nov. jose Feigl, Other minds and the egocentric predicament, Journal of Philosophy, 
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SOME NOTES ON DEFINING PHILOSOPHY 
By 


N. K. DEVARAJA 


The question as to the nature of philosophy or philosophical discourse 
has been the source ofa good deal of trouble and confusion among philoso- 
phers during the last four decades. We all know how the trouble started with 
the publication of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, wherein philosophy was 
characterized as being important nonsense. Since then distinguished analytical 
philosophers have given several statements of the nature and aims of philosophy. 
Granting that any such statement is a sort of proposal, recommendation, or 
hypothesis, the question arises: how, if at all, can a statement of this type be 
justified? What factor or factors would count as relevant considerations for 
or against the acceptability of the statement under reference? It is exceedingly 
surprising indeed that this question should have never been so much as raised 
by any of the analytical philosophers, not.excluding the great Wittgenstein. No. 
did these philosophers ever entertain the suspicion that a statement concerning 
the nature of philosophy might be a typical cxample of the sort of statements 


that constituted philosophical discourse. 


The problem, then, is to discover or formulate the criteria by which a given 
definition of philosophy may be judged or assessed. And here our reflective 
progress seems to be barred by a typically philosophical difficulty. How, it 
will be asked, can we arrive at the criteria which would be acceptable to all the 
parties concerned ? On the other hand, if a set of criteria, arbitrarily stated, 
can be directly acceptable to inquirers of different persuasions without the felt 
need for any intervening considerations, then a definition of philosophy may 
likewise be directly acceptable. The demand for the application of adequate 
criteria. with respect to all sorts of definitions or defining principles, it may be 


urged, is bound to launch us on an infinite regress. 
e 


This seemingly plausible objection suffers from one grave defect : it proves 
or disproves too much. For the question at issue does not concern merely the 
definition of philosophy. One thinker may require us to accept his definition 
of philosophy as an unquestionable truth, another may make the same demand 
with respect to his definition of meaningful discourse, or of rightness, or 
Poetry, and so on. It seems that we cannot, after all, do without some sort of 


criterion or other. 
Here it may be noted parenthetically that we cannot fix the meaning of 
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the term philosophy by exploring the generic and specific features of all 
instances of philosophical discourse, for there is no agreement as to what 
constitutes and what does not constitute an instance of such discourse. Ever 
since the repudiation of metaphysics by logical positivists the question regarding 
the proper scope of philosophy has become a highly debatable issue. 


I shall now proceed to formulate the criterion or set of criteria by which 
the adequacy ofa definition of philosophy may be judged. All definitions aim 
at producing a certain type of comprehension. A definition of physics should 
make us comprehend the essential and distinguishing features of that discipline. 
However, such a definition would aim at distinguishing physics only from the 
disciplines belonging to the genus physical science. A definition of physics 
need not include within it a statement of differences which separate that inquiry 
from, say, economics or sociology, Indeed. an adequate analysis of the 
differences between the latter and physics could be undertaken neither 
by the physicist nor by the economist or the sociologist but only by the 
philosopher. This consideration furnishes us with a clue for discovering at 
least one of the criteria we are looking for. What a definition of philosophy 
should aim at producing is a certain wholeness of comprehension. In illumining 
the nature of philosophical discourse, it should throw light on the nature of all 
other types of discourse, from which the former is to be distinguished. 
Philosophy, in other words, can define itself only by charting the entire 
territory of meaningful discourse. Needless to say, it can accomplish this work 
only by concentrating on the typical and distinctive features of different kinds 
of discourse in a general way. 


A philosophical question, it has eA said, is aimed at the universe as a 
whole, This statement, which seems to be both vague and extravagant, 
nevertheless points to an important function of philosophy, j.e. its synoptic 
function. It assumes a definite meaning and significance if we substitute for 
the word ‘universe’ the following expression : the totality of man’s conscious 
life or experience as defined by the various types of discourse. It follows from 
this that philosophy cannot be made identical, in respect of either its subject 
matter or its aims, with any one discipline or kind of discourse. The subject 
matter and aims of philosophy can no more be identified with those of the 
sciences, physical, biological or social, than with those of literary writings or of 
moral and religious discourses. If philosophy is to justify its existence as a 
separate discipline, it will have to differentiate its subject matter and aims from 
those of the sciences no less than from those of the arts and of moral and 
religious teachings. ò 


In his*book Dilemmas Gilbert Ryle records the following observation : 


, ‘The kind of thinking which advances biology is not the kind of thinking 
which settles the claims and counter-claims between biology and physics. These 
inter-theory questions are not questions internal to those theories. There are 
not biological or physical questions. They are philosophical questions.’ (p. 13)- 


This statement is acceptable to us in what it affirms, but unacceptable in 
what it by implication denies. The statement in question, and the book as 4 
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whole, gives the impression as if philosophy were concerned exclusively, or at 
any rate mainly, wirh the conflicts or contradictions arising out of the divergent 
assumptions, procedures and findings of the different sciences. Such a view 
of philosophy is exceptionable on two counts. First, it arbitrarily limits 
philosophy to reflection on the workings of the sciences, to the exclusion of 
reflection on the arts and the operations of moral and religious minds. The 
tendency to conceive philosophy as the clarification and critique of scientific 
concepts is particularly characteristic of the logical positivists. 


Secondly, the view under reference seems to make philosophy an accident 
or by-product of scientific inquiry, and this leads to the emergence of interest- 
ing, sometimes baffling, kinds of puzzles, paradoxes or dilemmas. This view of 
philosophy is held by the followers of Wittgenstein in his later phase, and by 
the members of the so-called Oxford School. 


A discipline is defined by its subject matter on the one hand and by the 
aim or purpose reflected in its dealings with that subject matter on the other. 
The sciences, taken severally, deal with different departments of facts ; their 
common aim ais to arrive at the explanation of causal understanding of the 
phenomena in their respective fields. If philosophy is to be permitted to exist 
as a separate discipline, it should be shown that it has a subject matter distinct 
from the world of facts explored by the sciences. It should also be explained 
what philosophy aims at doing with the subject matter it deals with. If it be 
granted that philosophy is a theoretical discipline, aiming at some sort of 
understanding or knowledge, then it should be cleared up how this latter differs 


from scientific knowledge or understanding. 


In this connection two negative canons may be laid down. Since the 
sciences divide for investigation among themselves the totality of phenomena 
spread in space-time, it follows that philosophy cannot be an inquiry into the 
nature of what is spatio-temporal. Again, since causation or co-variation is a 
characteristic ascribable oniy to the temporal, it follows that philosophy cannot 
aim at achieving causal explanation of its subject matter. If from the premise 
that philosophy does not deal with the temporal someone be tempted to infer 
that it deals with the eternal, he may be reminded that, since philosophy does 
not occupy itself with the investigation of causes and effects, the eternal in 
which it interested itself could never be equated with a First cause. Nor is it 
necessary to equate the non-temporal with the eternal : that too is non-temporal 
which exists only in virtue of the prevalence of certain symbols or symbolised 
meanings. In this peculiar sense, the experience embodied in a work of art or 


literature may be described as being non-temporal. 


r of philosophical knowledge follows its 
cannot be used for exercising any sort of 
control over the phenomenal or spatio-temporal world, for all such control 
depends on or involves casual understanding of the phenomena concerned. í In 
his notable book Leisure the Basis of Culture Josef Pieper observes : “To 
Philosophise...... is to take a step beyond the everyday world of work. 


From the non-causal characte: 
non-utility, Philosophical knowledg 


Philosophical thinking, then, in contrast to the thinking incorporated in 
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the sciences, is an activity directed on the non-temporal and the non-utilitarian. 
This description of philosophy yields an interesting corollary concerning the 
character of those activities or aspects of man which interest the philosopher. 
Philosophy reflects on the nature and method not only of science but also of 
itself. It follows that the ‘acts’ which constitute philosophy or philosophising, 
as also the acts which constitute science or scientific thinking, may not be 
regarded as being spatio-temporal events. The act of philosophising and, 
likewise, the acts of scientific thinking cannot be properly and meaningfully 
viewed as caused events, and therefore as spatio-temporal events. Had they 
been so, they would have, like the phenomena of nature, called for a scientific 
study and explanation of themselves. In that case there would have come into 
existence a science of science or scientific thinking instead of a philosophy of 
science or scientific thinking. Likewise there would have come to exist a 
science of poilosophy, a science of art, etc. etc. Psychologists like Freud, 
indeed, have attempted to give scientific accounts of the processes which 
constitute artistic creation ; however, it will be generally granted thata psycho- 
logical explanation of art cannot take the place of a philosophy of art. 


To sum up the results of our preceding discussion. An adequate definition 
or conception of philosophy should enable us to distinguish ft satisfactorily 
from the sciences. One characteristic of philosophy which distinguishes it from 
science is its synoptic function ; another is its concern with the non-temporal 
or the uncaused. Since philosophy does not aim at causal understanding of 
any kind of phenomena, it cannot be used for achieving mastery or control 
over them. Philosophy, in other words, transcends the domain of the useful 
or the utilitarian. This does not imply that the activity of philosophising is 
valueless. Philosophers, it may be presumed, are intelligent persons, and, as 
the Mimamsakas aver, even a man of mean intelligence does not proceed with 
an act undirected towards a goal or purpose. This leads us to lay down the 
third requirement of a satisfactory definition of philosophy: such a definition 
should be able to assign to that discipline an aim or purpose distinguishable 
from that of the sciences. Yet another requirement of such a definition or 
conception may be mentioned : it should not be untrue to the long and reputable 
history which philosophy has enjoyed, A definition of philosophy which 
required us to refuse the title of philosopher to such illustrious figures in man’s 
intellectual history as Plato and Sankaracharya would stand self-condemned. 
Likewise, a conception of philosophy which declared it to be a passing phase 
in that history—a ladder to be thrown away after having been used for reaching 
a goal not intrinsic to its own nature—would be thoroughly suspect. 


I shall now briefly indicate the direction 
of philosophy may be reached. Man’s con 
round two kinds of objects : those which h 
to him ; and those which he finds in 
does not occupy itself with the first 


n in which an adequate conception 
scious or directed curiosity centres 
h hold out the promise of being useful to 
trinsically interesting. Since philosophy 


c l y kind of objects, it may be surmised that it 
is concerned with the objects or experiences which are intrinsically interesting 


or valuable. If it be granted that intrinsic or ultimate value attaches only to 
the experiences which form part of man’s conscious life-processes ‘tien 
philosophy may be conceived as being concerned with such processes. However, 
the spiritual processes which constitute the subject-matter of philosophy must 
not be confined within any individual mind or consciousness ; they should be 
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imagined as having some sort of public existence. If the obj i H 
phical inquiry did not enjoy that sort of existence then e Sot con oes 
claim to be an objective and cooperative pursuit of knowledge. These consi- 
derations would be seen to justify the following statement about the essential 
character of philosophy : philosophy is an attempt to study the intrinsically 
interesting or the value-bearing consciousness of man in its varied forms 

insofar as that consciousness embodies or incarnates itself in publicly compre- 
hensible symbols. Such symbolised consciousness comprises works of art and 
thought on the one hand and the articulate expresstons of moral and religious 
values on the other. Philosophy may be fitly described as the reflective study 
of those forms of conscious life which contribute, not so much to the existence 
and survival of man, as to the excellence of the human personality. 


The last statement calls for some elucidation. Philosophy interests itself 
in science conceived not as an instrument of the production of utilities but as a 
mode of valid contemplation of the objective universe. This contemplation is 
sought for and cherished as an end in itself. This is the reason why the 
philosopher, who finds theoretical physics so exciting, exhibits little or no 
interest in the practical applications of science in war, medicine and industry. 

The relation of philosophy to morality and religion also needs some 
clarification. Science is indistinguishable from scientific discourse, which later 
may be looked upon as an activity of the human mind contributory to its 
intrinsic excellence. Morality, however, cannot similarly be identified with 
moral discourse. Does philosophy study moral life, which alone seems to 
contribute to the excellence of the human personality, or does it study moral 
discourse, i.e. moral judgements? The reply is it studies both. Moral 
discourse, inasmuch as it embodies acts of perception or contemplation 
relating to moral life, is intrinsically interesting, as scientific discourse is, And 
moral life, particularly virtuous life, has intrinstic interest for the philosopher 
because it symbolises a peculiar kind of excellence being realised in the human 
Personality. 

Here it may be noted that moral life is not identical with the visible 
conduct in which it expresses itself. That conduct is only the symbol of the 
qualities which the moral agent displays. Visible conduct is but a vehicle for 
the expression of certain inclinations and intentions. The same unit of conduct, 
Such as, say, kissing or cuttingswith a knife, may symbolise different intentions 


and therefore different moral meanings in different cultures and on different 
vitiated much of our 


Occasions. A non-appreciation of this vital point has d n ) 
thinking in the domain of the human studies in general and ethics in particular. 

oral and religious lives express themselves in symbols which are partly natural 
and partly cultural. As examples of natural symbols or signs we may mention 


tl i ice, kindliness, etc. which find elaborate recording 
the gestures expressive of malice, ki FE Oe nici EEN 


in the hands of poets, dramatists and novelists. 1 0 sal : 
of teratite ina the universal fascination exercised by virtuous religious lyes 
such as those of the Buddha, St. Francis, etc. testify to the publicly vat e 
Character of the spiritual qualities PILER n those Jiya A 
cannot usefully be regarded as being spatio-temporal, ot le: 
N treatment and understanding. ike A i ral 
thinking or scientific theorising, they are amenabic | 

treatment and understanding in terms of intrinsic or ultimate values. 
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METAPHORS & METAPHYSICAL THINKING 
By 
MARGARET CHATTERJEE 


I 


Discussion on metaphors is a familiar and -inevitable phenomenon “in 


works of literary criticism. Metaphors have a rightful place in a good prose _ 


style, although there are species of prose in which metaphors would be inappro- 
priate—for example the sort of prose found in doctors’ prescriptions and in the 
short-hand write-ups of experiments in the laboratory. Metaphors are matters 
of even more crucial moment in poetic diction, in fact poetic diction is incon- 
ceivable without metaphors. But in what way or ways are metaphors tied up 
with philosophy ?! To begin with we may ask if philosophic prose is one of 
those species of prose where metaphors are inappropriate. If the answer is yes, 
the most pregnant passages in Plato, Leibniz and Kant, for example, will have 
to be excluded from what we mean by ‘philosophy’ and this will hardly do. If 
the answer is ‘no’, we may find ourselves weeding out prose from poetry in 
Coleridge and Bergson which would be a misguided task, or, more serious, find 
ourselves called upon to state what exactly is ‘referred’ to in the more highly 
metaphorical passages in their writings. At this point some philologists may 
remind us that every word, barring operational terms like prepositions and 
conjunctions, is an ossified metaphor.” Among such ossified metaphors are 
most of the key words in philosophic discourse, words like substance, cause and 
law. Those who would remind us of this bifurcate into those who look upon 
the climb from concrete to abstract as the triumph of intellect and for whom 
the ‘concept’ is the summit of man’s achieverhent, and those who look upon 
such a climb as a process of diminishment, and for whom poetic diction 
constitutes the paradigm of linguistic usage and the ‘image’ or figure of speech 
the most subtly minted of linguistic coinage. 

What I propose to attempt in what follows is to examine via some test 
cases the place of metaphors in philosophical discourse. But, and here I put 
my cards on the table, my ultimate ‘whither’ is extra-linguistic. Ifthe use of 


metaphor in philosophic prose be inevitable—and this not only for reasons of 
Style, for that would be to make such use a matter of mere idiosyncrasy—it 


1. I make no apology for employing a large number of metaphors myself in what follows. 
2. Vide H.W. Fowler on ‘dead’ and ‘stone-dead’ metaphors. 
3. Vide Rudolf Eucken, Geschichte der Philosophischen Terminologie. 
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will follow that philosophic thinking employs not only the concept but the 
image, not only dianoia, but something else, and just what we shall have to 
determine. It will be necessary to show that resort to metaphor does not 
amount to mere illustration, nor to a failure to express meaning more directly ; 
does not amount to a descent from the level of dianoia to that of pistis, from 
the substantial to a world of shadows and replicas. Is it possible perhaps to 
vindicate the role of imagination in metaphysical thinking ? 


Now the role of imagination is something which has to a large extent 


` been recognised by those who concern themselves with the analysis of mathe- 


matical thinking and with the function of hypotheses in scientific discovery. 
These are well-worn areas of investigation. The role of imagination in meta- 
physical thinking has been ignored for a variety of reasons only some of which 
can be cavalierly referred to here—the Platonic relegation of imagination to the 
lowest rung of the noetic scale, the discrediting of imagination by St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Catholicism in general for the reason that imagination may well 
be fertile of heresy, the continuing rationalist tradition which identified the work 


< of the imagination with the sphere of the ‘confused’, the empiricist and Kantian 
~ task-allocation of imagination to mere gap-supplementation in simple percep- 


tion, a task which incidentally made strange bed-fellows with their concurrent 
theory of imagination as a source of ‘fictions’, the canalising off of the whole 
discussion of imagination from philosophy into literary criticism which was 
initiated by Coleridge, and, coming to our own day, the misleading division of 
language into ‘referent’ and ‘emotive’! for which I.A. Richards was responsible 
and which (an effect no doubt counteracted by the rest of his work) bore the 
implication that the imaginative had more to do with the latter than the former. 
Small wonder then that the logical positivists, heirs in diverse ways to one or 
more of these varying traditions, especially to the last, should be unable to 
accommodate imagination in their scheme of things. Against this wider 
canvas, which it would be out of place to fill in here, comes our restricted task 
of showing, via the analysis of philosophical metaphors, how integral is the role 
of imagination in metaphysical thinking, and how misplaced therefore is the 
demand for the crude ‘verification’ of sentences which have come out of such 


thinking. 
4 II 
I put forward for consideration next a three-fold classification. of philoso- 
phical metaphors, most tentatively, for although it seems the case that there are 


considerable differences in function and in generality between such metaphors I 
am not at all sure of the relation between them. 


1. Elaboration : > 

Metaphors used for purposes of elaboration are to be evaluated according 
to the canons of non-philosophic prose style. In some writers, say in the 
eighteenth century, or more recently, in Bradley, it becomes difficult to disting- 
uish this category from the third. But one important consideration distinguishes 


1. Vide ‘Meaning of Meaning’. 
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such metaphors from those used by non-philosophic prose writers. The 
philosopher is not out to divert or entertain. There is no obligation on the 
part of a philosopher to embellish his prose. His main intention is didactic, 
his task, to be intelligible. But as he writes for a public (albeit a restricted one) 
his prose aims at communication, and the sentences he constructs are in this 
sense, persuasive.! But figures of speech of our first category used by a good 
philosophical stylist tend to be germane to the central theme in a close sense, 
tend to grow naturally out of the germinal ideas of that theme. Thus when 
Berkeley speaks of the ‘choir of heaven and furniture of earth’ he is not ascend- 
ing (or descending) into thapsody. The phrase expresses closely and vividly 
his belief in the profound ‘signification’ of everything in the universe as words of 
the divine language. And it could even be said that for Berkeley the very 
universe itself constitutes one vast metaphor, a metaphor which to the non- 
theist is opaque. 


Examples of our first type of metaphor are also found in abundance in 
Kant’s Preface to the Second Edition of his first Critique. We have the 
metaphor of travellers on a journey proceeding towards a destination, discussing 
their route, and, on occasion, having to retrace their steps. Travellers who 
proceed on a sure path are contrasted with those who do not. Here the 
relation between ‘vehicle’ and ‘tenor’ does seem to be mediated by the system 
of ‘associated commonplaces’ to which Prof. Black has drawn our attention.” 
But whereas in the case of poetic diction the ‘reverberations’ of these associa- 
tions wing to distances, adding to the enjoyment of the poem, the associations 
called into play in these philosophical metaphors are restricted. If this were 
not so the reader would find himself reacting aesthetically to the passage rather 
than grasping its content. That this is what happens in addition is undoubtedly 
true of a sensitive reading of parts of say the ‘Phaedrus’ or of ‘Creative 
Evolution’. If a philosopher relies too much on networks of association there 
must be a risk that he is appealing to something in the reader which is irrelevant 
to his didactic purpose. Such figures of speech therefore usually pass speedily 
on to passages which are more abstract. But most surely style, of which this first 
category is a part, can act as a barrier, or, alternatively, as an aid to compre- 
hension, and too liberal a use of these secondary metaphors clogs rather than 
illuminates. Historically philosophical prose has tended to wean itself from 
the metaphor of elaboration, the reason being the attempt to approximate such 
prose to the language of scientific discourse. 


2. Over-all transfers : 


The metaphors of which mention has just been made are ‘transfers’ of 
terminology in the original root sense of the term. Their source, as well as 
their understanding depends on the perception of similarity and dissimilarity, @ 
perception for which there can be no recipe. There are also more far-reaching 
transfers which have been fertile of whole philosophical systems. There is no 
need, as Pepper would have itè. to posit a fixed number of types, indeed such a 


1. We are to be persuaded not of course to action but to a way of thinking. 
2. M. Black—Models and Metaphors, ch. III 
3. World Hypotheses—S. Pepper. 
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typology would unjustifiably restrict the working of philosophic imagination. 
The history of philosophy is fertile indeed in examples of such transfers. 
Mathematics has fathered a whole host of germinal terms such as proportion, 
fixity, series, class and asymptote. In recent days non-Euclidean geometry and 
its conventional character has given a fillip to the use of the term ‘game’. 
Music stimulated the paradigm of harmony in philosophers as various as 
Pythagoras and Bradley. Volatile elements like fire and water sparked off the 
notion of flux as the dominant element in all things. Friction in society 
engendered the notion of conflict in Empedocles and in Karl Marx. . Political 
life produced the notion of citizenship, realm, and a duality thereof. But the 
most potent metaphors of this type are transfers from science—transfers which 
seem to-have no end to their fertility. Locke’s composition theory transfers 
the atomism of the chemistry of his day into epistemology. In the Tugendlehre 
Kant uses the picture of a gravitational field, indicating the role of affection 
and reverence in human life by the analogy of attraction and repulsion in the 
universe of forces. In the evolution of a model from a metaphor the ‘as if? 
character which is part of the ‘enjoyment’ of a metaphor tends to be lost and 
such philosophies (i.e., those based on over-all transfers) become fixed and 
dominant, producing no less extreme rebound philosophies. Thus we have at 
one extreme the Hartley-Hume associationist picture of the mind based on the 
chemical phenomenon of ‘interaction’ and at the other the William James— 
Bloomsbury group ‘stream of consciousness’ technique based on the biological 
phenomenon of process, ushering in eventually the Bergsonian stress on duration 
instead of dating, and the eclipse, for the time being, of the scientific notion of 
event. Physics with its vocabulary of field and relativity has been no less 
fertile of terms available for transfer. 


But are such transfers really examples of interaction ?! Richards, criticism 
here seems very pertinent”, ‘Interaction’ is itself a notion drawn from chemistry. 
Interaction presupposes discrete terms, presupposes A and B and a two-way 
traffic between them. Richards, point is that words are not in a fact quasi- 
independent units but derive their meanings from their contexts. Whether the 
word can be divorced from the intention of the speaker is also in question. 
Moreover is it possible to speak of ‘interaction’, at all when the traffic is only 
one-way? For this reason Prof. Black suggests the word ‘filter’ which does 
bring out the function character of the metaphor. Or we might say that the 
hor acts as a fertiliser (another metaphor admitedly). It is known by its 


I g y 
R p The fertility of the metaphor can only be judged under the microscope 
of analysis—which brings us to our third type. 


3. Specific germinal metaphors : = 


hor is characteristic not of over-all theory (cf. arche- 
fic point of theory. The point however is germinal 
cations are fathered by the metaphor in question. 


This kind of metaphor 
types) but illuminates a specitic 
in the sense that a host of impli 


Philosophy of Rhetoric. 


i .A. Richards’ 
1. Vide Max Black, Ibid, and I Review, March 1948 Also in Coleridge on 


2. Symposium on Emotive Meaning, Phil. 
Imagination. 
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As to the range of implications involved there are, as we shall see, certain 
difficulties. Let us examine a few examples :— 


(i) Moore’s ‘diaphaneity.—This word occurs as part of Moore’s analysis 
of consciousness. Now the meaning of the Greek root is ‘showing’. That which 
is diaphanous is transparent. It is therefore something like the words ‘lens’ 
and ‘filter’, which Max Black has employed in analysing the technique of the 
metaphor itself. Moore wants to say inter alia that the act of knowing is 
diaphanous, that is, it cannot itself be made an object. It is that through which 
the object is seen. When wesay that something is diaphanous we exclude, 
ipso facto, opacity. We focus less on the thing itself than on what can be seen 
through its instrumentality. To what extent does this metaphor succeed ? The 
realists wish to stress the essentially simple character of the act of knowing. 
Now in saying that a piece of cloth (say) is diaphanous we are referring to its 
visual quality in relation to other things. Knowledge is relational. But just 
as to say that a piece of cloth is diaphanous leaves us ignorant as to the further 
nature of the cloth itself so to say that the act of knowing is diaphanous does 
not inform us what the act is itself. Since the realists in general intend to be 
conspicuously silent on this question the metaphor may be said to Have 
succeeded. The metaphors used by the realists tend to have this ‘stopping- 
short’ of further explanation ‘nature’, which reflects their insistence on the sui 
generis character of knowing. ‘Acquaintance’ another germinal metaphor in 
their writings, in its original meaning signifies superficial knowledge, knowledge 
from the outside, as it were, in the context of social relations. So its philosophi- 
cal meaning amounts to a species of knowing which, whatever else it may be 
(and on that they are intentionally uninformative) is not penetrative. 


(ii) Hume’s ‘bundle’ of perceptions.—This term occurs as part of Hume’s 
polemic against the Pure Ego theory of the self. The self isa bundle, i.e. not 
something with a core. Things which are bundles have no centre, they need 
not even be constituted of elements of the same kind, e.g., a bundle of odds 
and ends. So the self is not a substance but a collection. But the root meaning 
is that of something which is bound. Therefore a bundle is not a random 

- aggregate. It has some sort of unity, although not any centrifugal unity. If it 
is bound it is proper to inquire as to the binding factor—and this Hume may 
be said to deal with in his discussion of memory and the association between 
the various perceptions. However for Hume’s immediate purpose the term 
‘bundle’ is not altogether satisfactory for although it certainly indicates some- 
thing without a centre it has the positive implication of some unifying factor. 
The unifying factor which Hume is to point out later on is something serial in 
character, and this feature is not.suggested at all by the term ‘bundle’. 


That a metaphor may have a limited utility is recognised by Hume himself 
in his warning concerning the interpretation of the mind as a ‘kind of theatre. 
We are, he says, not to reinstate the notion of a ‘stage’ which he has already 
been at pains to eliminate, but to confine ourselves to the notion of a succession 
of actors, i.e., a succession of perceptions. This chapter of Hume’s®. certainly 


1. G.E. Moore, Mind, vol. XII, N.S. (1903) p. 450. 
2. Treatise, ch. 7 on ‘Personal identity’. 
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focusses on one of the main difficulties of the use of metaphors in philosophi 
prose—the determination of the Spielraum of the elap hora ee ae, 


(iii) Kant’s judge and witness metaphor’.—This comes in a section of the 
Preface to the Second Edition which is astonishingly rich in metaphors. We 
have ‘nature’s leading strings’, ‘question and answer’, ‘approaching nature’ 
‘pupil and teacher’. Just-as the judge is not passive before his witness but asks 
leading questions so likewise the mind is not a blank tablet on which experience 
writes but itself formulates questions for nature to answer. The nature of the 
answer is thus determined in no small measure by the question. Here is an 
example of a completely successful philosophical metaphor, where there is no 
ambiguity and where the writer himself delimits precisely the range of implica- 
tions he wishes to call into play. 


Now Kant’s explicit teaching concerning imagination does not encourage 
whatsoever its employment in any sphere other than the empirical. In treating 
of the ‘ideal of reason’ he warns that...... ‘the products of imagination are of 
an entirely different nature’? and the very word ‘Schattenbild’ suggests some- 
thing hopelessly embedded at the level of pistis. The concept for him is the 
sphere of determination and the image the sphere of indetermination. Thus in 
the Prologemena* Kant says that... * the imagination may perhaps be for- 
given...... * but that “The understanding which ought to think can never be 
forgiven for substituting extravagance ; for we depend upon it alone for assis- 
tance to set bounds, when necessary to the extravagance of the imagination...’ 
And yet in Kant’s own writings we find ample evidence of what I would like to 
call the directive role of the image in metaphysical thinking. For philosophical 
discourse moves between two poles, the definition and the metaphor, the 
concept and the image, the bounded and the directive. In passages of the 
most powerful philosophical writing the two fuse, as in Plato’s powerful figures 
of the Republic, Books 6 and 7, (and these have all the potency of myth) 
Leibniz’ figure of the veined the unveined blocks of marble’, and the passages 
mentioned above in Kant’s Preface. x 

+ 


II 


But what tentative conclusions emerge from all the above considerations ? 
Metaphysical thinking operates through the vehicle of transfers of terminology. 
Some of these transfers need not involve images (cf. mathematical transfers) 
but those which do are fertile in exciting further images. The function of the 
metaphor is not to refer but to direct. For this reason metaphors are pecu- 
liarly suited to metaphysical thinking. The most important metaphysical 
metaphors are not illustrative but germinal. In using a metaphor however 
(unlike the poet) a philosopher needs to delimit the range of associations he 
wishes to call upon for, as Hume pointed out, the imagination tends to be like a 


Critique of Pure Reason, B, XMI. 


= 


2. C.P.R. A. 471 p- 487 Kemp Smith Edition. 
B. 599 

3. Para 35 

4. New Essays on the Human Understanding. 


galley put in motion by the oarst. To recognise the legitimacy, indeed the 
necessity of the use of metaphors in metaphysical thinking confirms the approxi- 
mative nature of that thought. Because this is so there can be no rules for 
prescribing what is ‘fitting’ language for a philosopher”. And yet in his choice 
of language a philosopher is brought up short bya sense of ‘this will not do’ (cf. 
the experience of the translator) and this would suggest that the philosopher 
approximates to something ‘intended’. Just as empirical investigation is 
governed by the facts, so philosophical investigation is somehow brought. under 
control by the Blik which differentiates itself progressively into, at one pole, 
definitions, and at the other, images. The tension of metaphysical thought is 
constituted by the free movement of thought between these poles. To ignore 
metaphors is therefore to ignore one of the fundamental springs of the move- 
ment of metaphysical thinking. In asking ourselves what we mean by approxi- 
mation we come up against further metaphors for such language derives either 
from the rule-character of mathematical series or from kinaesthetic experience ; 
and yet there is no word which expresses so well the ‘directive’ character of 
metaphysical thinking. If the two-poled character of metaphysical thinking 
be allowed the fear (which from time to time haunts philosophers) of the 
confusing of poetry with philosophy will be seen to be unfounded for the 


image is in constant contact with the definition, imagination with reason. 


Even so queries abound. I mention just a few. What is the relation 
between the archetypal and the germinal metaphors, the second and third of 
our types of metaphor ? Then, as serious, metaphysical expressions are usually 
contrasted with literal expressions, but what content can be given to a literal 
expression in metaphysical discourse ? Is the contrast between image an 
concept more relevant here than that between metaphor and literality? Some 
truths would seem to be more appropriate to metaphor than others, but how 
are we to distinguish between those which are and those which arent? Are 
philosophical metaphors more susceptible of misunderstanding than other forms 
of philosophical language? Certainly some metaphors seem capable of being 
‘eroded’ with damaging effect. We have mentioned the limited relevance © 
Hume’s bundle metaphor. Erode the term ‘synthesis’ and the Prichardian 
charge of constructionism (against Kant) follows. Erode the term ‘reflection’ 
as Leibniz does, and the point emerges that reflection need not be true, and 
that mirrors sometimes distort. And yet such deliberate eroding often does not 
work. Pointing to discord does not undermine the metaphor of ‘harmony’ (as 
say in idealist writings), for discord is by no means incompatible with harmony- 
Diagnose the primary meaning of acquaintance as superficial knowledge and no 
great damage is done, for to assert the ‘external’ relation of mind to objects 1$ 
precisely what the realists intend. In conclusion, we saw that a philosophe! 
needed to determine the range of implications relevant to his intention. Does 
this mean that the image is always subordinate to the definition? To answer 
these queries, and in particular to discover the relation between concept an 
image, reason and imagination, would be in no small measure to lay bare the 
hidden anatomy of metaphysical thinking. 


1. Treatise 198-Selby Bigge Edition. st 
2. Aristotle, Rhetoric IIT. 2. 1405—'metaphors must be fitting, which means that they mv 
fairly correspond to the thing signified’. 
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ETHICS, META-ETHICS & THE MORAL LIFE 
By 


RAJENDRA PRASAD 


Doing something moral is not the same thing as reflecting on 
the morality of what has been done, is being doneor is going 
to be done. Moral action is certainly not the same as moral reflection, 
though the two almost invariably go together. Quite often when an 
adult person does something which can be the subject of moral evaluation, 
he reflects, before actually doing what he intends to do, upon what he is going 
to do with a view to ascertain whether or not it would be morally good. 
Yet the concepts of moral action and moral reflection are logically distinguish- 
able concepts. It is quite possible that a man does something which his 
friends, on reflection, find to be morally right, but he himself did not, before 
doing it, do any sort of reflection which could have assured him of the right- 
ness of his action. This may happen because he does not have the ability or 
intellectual maturity which moral reflection requires, or because he does not 
have reflective habits of mind ; he does certain things because he is asked by 
somebody to do them or because he is used to doing them as a result of his 
training in his family or society. We may not meet such a person very often, 
but the possibility of there being one cannot be completely ruled out. It is 
likely that we can find at least some stray instances of actions, done without 
prior reflection on their moral qualities, which were.declared by some of those 
who came to know of them to be morally praiseworthy (or blameworthy). 
Such actions, or persons doing such actions, may be rare in those societies 
whose members are well-educated and intellectually sophisticated, but they 
may not be so rare in uneducated or half-educated and intellectually naive 
societies. In any case it makes good sense to say of a person that what he 
did was definitely (morally) right though he did not do it after proper reflec- 


tion on its ethical value. 


Moral reflection is a mental operatién which seeks to determine the 
moral worth of human beings, their intentions, actions, and institutions. It 
requires a certain amount of intellectual maturity and its results are usually 
expressed in the form of moral judgements. To reflect on the moral quality of 
an action is to judge whether it is morally permissible or not, whether it 
deserves moral praise or blame etc. The objects of one’s moral 
reflection can be one’s own intentions, actions, etc., as well as those of 
others. Moral reflection may not in a certain case lead to moral action, 
though it is very intimately related to the latter. Even after judging that ought 
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to be done one may not do it because for actually doing it one needs the 
fulfiement of many other conditions besides the act of one’s judging the doing 
of it to be morally right or obligatory. But if the other required conditions 
are fulfilled, if there is no hindrance, internal or external, to one’s doing what 
one thinks one ought to do, then one’s judging that one ought to do sug- 
gests that one would do it. We would then be surprised or disappointed if 
we find that one does not do what one says one ought to do. And, our sur- 
prise and disappointment will be more logical than psychological. herefore, 
though there can be moral reflection or evaluation without moral action, to 
change a man’s moral evaluations can be, at least in some cases, a very good 
means of changing his moral behaviour. 


Moral reflection requires much more intellectual maturity than does moral 
action. A person can do aright action simply because he has been asked to 
do it, but he may not evaluate the moral worth of an action simply because 
he has been asked to evaluate it ; he can do the latter job only if he posses- 
ses the required intellectual maturity. It is not the case that he can be a 
good moral judge only because somebody has asked him to be one, though it 
is logically possible for him to lead a life of morally good actions even if he 
does not have the ability to judge correctly what ought and what ought not to 
be done, but has the unique good fortune of always having by his side 
an expert who tells him to do what is right and desist from doing what is 
wrong whenever any appropriate occasion arises. It is also possible that he 
does acertain action without being asked to do it by anybody and at the time 

of doing it does not reflect on its ethical value, but only after doing it 
starts reflecting on what he has done. He then may conclude, as a result of his 
reflection, that he has done what he ought to have done (or what he ought 
not to have done). Here again moral reflection is seen to be distinct from 
moral action because in the history of his moral life it is preceded by the 
latter. The moral experts employed by some. of the ancient Hindu kings to 
advise them what they ought and what they ought not to do in what circum- 
‘stances did succeed, at least on a few occasions, in getting their masters do 
what they (the moral experts) considered to be worth doing. But they could 
not have succeeded in making them reflect on the morality of what they 
advised them to do if the kings themselves lacked the required intellectual 
powers of moral or evaluative reflection. 


As a result of his moral reflection a man comes to possess a number of 
moral judgments. But simply to possess a number of moral judgments, how- 
ever large the number may be, is not to possess a moral or ethical theory. The 
formulation or construction of an ethical theory requires a greater -intellectual 
ability and maturity than what is°required for moral evaluation. It may be 
said to be the result of the activity of moral speculation which is much more 
abstract, general and systematic than what is done at the level of moral reflec- 
tion or evaluation. In order to propound an ethical theory the theorist must 
do ethical evaluation. He must know what is right and what is wrong, what is 
good and what is bad, what is morally permissible and what is morally obliga- 
tory, etc. But that is not all that he is required to do. Rather, his main objec- 
tive is to systematize his moral judgments with the help of a few, as few as 
possible, basic principles of morality. Almost everybody acts as a moral judge 
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on a number of occasions ; he judges certain things about himself as well as 
about other persons to be deserving moral admiration and certain others to be 
deserving moral condemnation. But everybody certainly does not have a moral 
theory. Only a few persons possess the ability to give to the world a well-con- 
structed moral theory. 


It is at the level of moral speculation or theorization that we get what, in 
technical terminology, is called normative ethics, or simply, ethics. Normative 
ethics is not a mere collection of moral judgments. It is rather a systematic, 
evaluative enquiry of a certain type, or the result of such an enquiry, dealing 
with the various problems connected with man’s struggle for living a morally desir- 
able life- The attempt to present an ethical theory, therefore, is definitely an in- 
tellectual, theoretic, endeavour, but it is an endeavour which aims at the cons- 
truction, or reconstruction, of a system of values and obligations. The ethicist 
does make valuations; he does make certain judgments of value saying 
what is to be aspired after and what is to be avoided. But he does not 
do simply this ; he declares certain judgments of value or obligation to be 
central and basic and regards others as deriving their authority from them. 
He declares certain things to be of primary importance and others to be only of 
secondary importance for moral well-being. In fact, he is not at all interested 
in telling people that A’s not fulfilling his promise to marry B is wrong or that 
the owner of the tea-stall no. 14 is honest. He is rather interested in giving to 
them certain principles by using which they may be able to decide whether A’s 
action is really wrong and that the tea-vendor is really honest and solve their 
various other moral problems. He aims at giving to the world\a system of morals. 
He may even compare several moral systems and grade them as higher and 
lower from a particular (moral) point of view. He may also formulate a criter- 
ion to be used in the assessment of existing moralities. 


An ethical system does, therefore, prescribe the adoption of a certain way 
of life as morally the best life. To accept such a system is to commit oneself 
to leading or adopting the way of life recommended by it. Therefore, if an 
jndividual gives up one ethical system and adopts another which is very 
different. from the old cne, the ethical change requires him to change his exist- 
ing way of life, the way of life patterned in accordance with the prescriptions 
of the ethical system he had so far accepted, and mould it according to the pre- 
scriptions of the new system he has now chosen to give his allegiance to. Of 
course, we can expect or require him to do it only if we assume that he wishes 
to be self-consistent, is intelligent enough to find out the practical commitments 
of the old and the new systems and the respects in which those of the former 
differ from those of the latter, possesses a will strong enough to move him to 
adopt the new way of life he is committed toon account of his adherence to 
the new ethical system, and is lucky enough not to be disallowed by internal 
and external hindrances (obstructing forces) to do when he wants to do what he 
thinks he ought todo. For example, if an Indian, who has accepted the 
Vedantic ethical system according to which the best life from the moral point of 
view is the life of renunciation, the surest means to self-realization (i.e., the 
realization by the individual of the non-difference between his Self and God), 
gives up his Vedantic system. and adopts the utilitarian system of Mill’s brand 
he will be expected to change his existing way of life and lead a different one 
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he is committed to in virtue of his ethical conversion (of course, only when we 
have made the above assumption about him). But if we have made the assump- 
tion and find him still leading the old Vedantic way of life, we shall experience 
some sort of a logical disquiet or exasperation from which we shall be able to 
free ourselves only if we revise our opinion about his conversion or find that 
our assumption is at least in part untrue. 


Instead of determining the moral value of a thing or the importance of a 
moral principle or ideal, one may indulge in the activity of analyzing the logic 
of moral concepts. It is at this stage of the theoretical activity of man that we 
get what we nowadays call meta-ethical analysis, or simply, meta-ethics. Meta- 
ethics is not ethics : it does not aim at presenting an ethical system. It is a 
second-order enquiry mainly concerned with the analysis of the logical be- 
haviour of moral concepts, judgments, arguments, etc. Of the various topics 
which may be discussed in a meta-ethical enquiry the most important are the 
logical status of moral judgments and the method (or methods) of justifying 
them. 


A meta-ethical enquiry presupposes that there is a body of linguistic 
expressions called moral (or ethical) language which functions significantly in 
human communication and also that there do arise occasions on which we try 
to support our own moral views and refute those which seem opposed to ours 
by using whatever means we think appropriate. It proceeds then to analyse 
the meaning of moral expressions (terms, sentences, etc.), to find out what sort 
of relationship exists between different types of them and in what respects their 
logical behaviour differs from and in what respects it is similar to that of non- 
moral ones, to examine the nature of rcasoning employed in defending moral 
judgments and its relationship to the reasoning we use in defending non-moral 
judgments, etc. Thus its main preoccupation is with the language ` of 
morals, and that is why it is very often said to be the analysis of moral langu- 
age. This is certainly true, but if this mode of speaking suggests that meta- 
ethics is concerned only with moral language, then it is misleading. The meta- 
ethicist does study moral language, but moral language is a natural language 
used by man in living situations, which are highly complex phenomena, in order 
that he may achieve very many different things which he needs in his everyday 
life. Therefore, to understand how this language functions the analyst must 
attend to the concrete situations in contexts in which it is used, otherwise the 
results of his analysis may not be true of the language whose logic he claims to 
have unravelled. There is a non-linguistic base of ethical language, as is true 
of all natural languages, and it must not be lost sight of. However, keeping in 
mind the importance of non-linguistic factors for meta-ethical studies, one 
can very well say that the meta-ethical activity consists in analyzing moral 
language. 


Of the two topics mentioned above, the analysis of the logical status of 
moral judgements is more central or basic than that of moral reasoning (or 
justification) because the views a person holds about the meaning of moral 
judgments determine to a very great extent his views about the nature of moral 
reasoning. This statement should not, however, be taken to imply that I am 
maintaining an exclusively one-way dependence, or a strictly logical dependence, 
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of the latter over the former. There is, I admit, the possibility of his theory 
of meaning being modified in some way or other as a result of his accepting a 
particular theory of reasoning ; it may also happen that his theory of meaning 
influences his theory of reasoning and his theory of reasoning influences his 
theory of meaning. Further, a theory of meaning would not entail a particular 
theory of reasoning. What I want to emphasize is that considering the deter- 
mining influence of one over the other, that of a theory of meaning, compara- 
tively speaking, is greater than that of a theory of reasoning. That is, if a 
person holds a particular theory of meaning, he is committed, assuming that 
he has some respect for coherence and self-consistency, to hold a particular 
theory of reasoning. ‘Commitment’ is used here to mean a weaker binding 
than what is meant by ‘entailment’?. To put it more precisely, what I want to 
say is this: If A and B hold similar theories of Meaning, they must hold, 
assuming that they wish to be self-consistent, if not completely identical, at 
least similar, theories of reasoning. Further, their theories of reasoning would 
form a class which would be different from the class or classes formed by the 
respective theories of those whose theories of meaning are opposed to or differ- 
ent from theirs. The theories of reasoning held by A and B would be similar 
to each other in significant respects and the theory held by A would be more 
similar to that held by B than to one held by C when C’s theory of meaning is 
very different from A’s. 


Meta-ethics may, therefore, in relation to ethics, be called a second-order 
enquiry and ethics in relation to meta-ethics a first-order one because ethics 
aims at presenting a moral system while meta-ethics aims at understanding and 
explaining what is involved in doing ethics or ethical evaluation. Some Philoso- 
phers distinguish ethics from meta-ethics by saying that the former is normative 
while the latter is not. But meta-ethics can also be normative. For example, 
the question ‘How should ‘good’ be defined to avoid confusion? is a meta. 
ethical, normative, question. Similarly, the normative sentence ’ ‘good’ ought 
not to be treated as a deseriptive term’ may be the conclusion of a meta-ethical 
enquiry. Therefore, this method of distinguishing between ethics and meta- 
ethics cannot be accepted unless we legislate that a meta-ethicist must not make 
any normative judgment, even one about the use of words. 


The practice of normative meta-ethics may bea very difficult job, but it 
certainly is not impossible, nor there is anything logically disrespectable in it. 
It is also not the case that normative meta-ethics would be indistinguishable 
from ethics. It seems to me that even on the common-sense level we do dis- 
tinguish between a normative discourse which is ethical and one which is meta- 
ethical (or even non-ethical). Ethical discourse is normative but all norma- 
tive discourse is not ethical. If we deny this, then, certainly, it will 
be impossible to distinguish between normative meta-ethics and ethics 
because, in that case, not only the former but any normative discipline 
whatsoever will become ethical. But such a position will land us in a 
very inconvenient situation. It will require us to say that when a 


i i i the various types of meta-ethics see my paper “Three Types 
1 pas rep ets aen ooa Commemoration Volume (in press), edited by Moore. 


Frankena, Ewing and others. 
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i is countrymen what they ought to do in order to live a morally 
nea ite, epee tells his pupils what they ought to do to prove the functional 
completeness theorem, or a horse-trainer tells his trainees what they ought to do 
to tame a wild horse, all are making ethical judgments or giving moral instruc- 
tions to their subjects. This will cause the greatest confusion and put a tremen- 
dous strain on our language-habits because in ordinary language we do make 
a distinction between ethical and non-ethical normative judgments, Of the 
above examples only the first will be ordinarily considered to be a case of 

teaching morality or offering a moral principle, and not the others, though 
nobody will doubt that all of them involve the use of normative judgments. 


In the normative discourse of a meta-ethics we shall find normative sen- 
tences (or directions) about the use of ethical words, methods of reasoning to 
be employed in defending moral judgments, models for the analysis of moral 
concepts, etc., etc. Butin that of ethics we shall find normative sentences 
expressing such principles of morality as men ought to follow in order to lead a 
morally good life. Moral judgments are always about human beings and_ their 
actions, but meta-ethical prescriptions are always about ethical expressions and 
concepts. Further, we do not accuse anybody of doing something immoral if 
he uses an ethical word (or any word) incorrectly, or presents a logically un- 
sound argument in support of his moral views ; the violation of a normative 
meta-ethical rule will not make him a subject of moral condemnation, whereas 
that of an ethical rule definitely will. Ifa person wants to enunciate a meta- 
ethical rule, what he primarily needs to study is the linguistic behaviour of man. 
But if he wants to enunciate an ethical rule, his knowledge of man’s linguistive 
behaviour would not be of much help to him. Enunciating an ethical rule is 4 
much more difficult job than enunciating a rule of language or logic. The 
former requires a fairly sound knowledge of the nature of man and his environ- 
ment and not simply of what he does with his language. What the meta- 
ethicist needs most is logical insight, but what the ethicist needs most is moral 
insight. A normative meta-ethics will not aim at making men morally better, 
but only more efficient and clear-headed in their use of ethical language : the 
rules formulated by it will be logical or linguistic rules, not moral rules. 


It is equally wrong to reduce ethics to meta-ethics or meta-ethics to ethics - 
When Hare defines ethics as “the logical study of the language of morals”,? he 
seems to be reducing ethics to meta-ethics and therefore ignoring what goes 
ordinarily in the name of ethics. He is free to restrict the application of ‘ethics’ 
only to meta-ethical enquiries, but this restriction is bound to cause confusion 
because the word does have a different meaning in ordinary as well as philoso- 
phical usage. If we accept his definition, we shall have to change our use © 
‘ethics’ without getting anything to compensate for the ensuing strain on out 


Janguage-habits or for the confusion which would arise because of there being 


two, the old and the new (i.e. Hare’s), ways of using the word. Reduction © 


ethics to meta-ethics would further Suggest that what is ordinarily called ethics 
is not accepted to be ethics, and this may lead to otherwise unnecessary criticisms 
and controversies. s Also, because Hare does not say where is the place fo 
ethics and appropriates ‘ethics’ to what is really meta-ethics. his critics ma 


2. R. M. Hare. The Language of Morals (Oxford University Press, 1952), Preface, p-V- 
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hink that he is under-valuing the work of the normative ethicist. Had he 
used ‘meta-ethics’ ;instead of ‘ethics’ in his definition, the definition would cer- 
tainly have been unobjectionable. 


I 


One of the most controversial questions of contemporary moral philosophy 
is: Does meta-ethics have any ethical implication? Affirmative as well as 
negative answers to it have been given by equally competent philosophers. 
Almost all contemporary meta-ethicists claim that their theories are ethically 
neutral, while several of their critics complain that they are not. Some critics 
even go the length of saying that certain meta-ethical theories have got undesir- 
able ethical implications. This has particularly been claimed to be true of 
emotivism’, though it has also been argued by some defenders of the theory 
that it engenders a feeling of charity‘ in its adherents and therefore, if it is not 
ethically neutral, its being so is for the good of man. 


Like many other philosophical questions the above question is most often 
discussed in terms too general. The result is that the various issues it involves 
do not get adequately separated from one another and it is not given the kind 
of treatment which is appropriate to it. There is another question, quite. differ- 
ent from it, “Does meta-ethics have any normative implication?” with which 
it has been sometimes confused. Therefore, we find some arguing that meta- 
ethics has ethical implications because they claim to have shown that it has 
normative implications, while some others argue that it has no normative im- 
plications because they, on the other hand, claim to have shown that it has no 
ethical implications. But the question concerning normative implications is 
much more general than that concerning ethical implications because if a 
negative answer is given to the former, the latter will ipso facto receive a similar 
one. If meta-ethics has got no normative implications, it obviously cannot have 
any ethical implication. But if it has normative implications, it may or may 
not have ethical implications. On the other hand, if it is shown to have ethical 
implications, it is ipso facto shown to have normative implications. But if it is 
shown to have no ethical implications, it does not follow that it has no norma- 
tive implications ; it may or may not have any. 


A meta-ethical theory can have normative implications in more than one 
way. A meta-ethicist can, as has already been said, deliberately make his 
meta-ethics normative in the sense that he can present prescriptions or sugges- 
tions as to how moral expressions in general or certain moral words or concepts 
hould be used in order that there may be greater chances for the 
f the purposes for which moral language is used. He may make 
mendations as to how the current usages of certain moral ex- 
ld be changed, how people should argue on moral matters, or 
] analysts should analyse the language of morals. The last 
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3. C.E.M. Joad, A Critlque of Logical Positivism (London: Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1950), 


pp. 145 and 146. 
4. Asher Moore, “Emotivism: Theory and Practice”, The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. LY 
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recommendation would refer to how meta-ethics itself should be done, and, 
therefore, if one is very keen about one’s technical terms, one can say that it 
is meta-meta-ethical. 


A meta-ethics which is intended to be purely clarificatory or descriptive, 
and not at all prescriptive, can also have normative implications. If, for 
example, as a result of his analysis, a meta-ethicist concludes that a moral judg- 
ment containing the word ‘good’, when used in moral contexts, really functions 
as a prescription and not as a description of any actual or possible state of 
affairs, it is surely implied that the people who take it to bea descriptive state- 
ment are mistaken and therefore should change their language-habits : they 
should treat it asa prescription and stop treating it as a description. If it 
really functions as prescription, the users of the language ought to regard it 
as a prescription. Further, if it is maintained, again, as a meta-ethical thesis, 
that in no moral argument do premises entail their conclusion, it follows that 
those who think they do are mistaken. That is, people ought not to regard 
moral arguments and deductive arguments in the field of the sciences as belonging 
to the same type because when the latter are valid their premises do entail their 
conclusions. Such meta-ethical propositions imply that people ought to change 
their current views about the logic of moral language, of course, if their views 
differ from those expressed by these propositions and if what these propositions 
say of moral language is true. 


_ Sometimes a meta-ethicist says that the ordinary moral language is vague, 
ambiguous and confused. He may be using the words ‘vague’, ‘ambiguous’, 
‘confused’, etc., purely descriptively, i.e., with the intention of simply describing 
the actual faults it suffers from. But these words in their normal uses are, at 
least partly, evaluative in the derogatory sense because vagueness, ambiguity, 
confusion, etc., are linguistic ills from which a good language must be as far as 
possible free. To say that the moral language of the man in the street is vague, 
ambiguous, etc., is to say that itis not what a good language ought to be. 
This is an evaluation and therefore it does have normative implications. 
surely implies, for example, that he ought to, if he can, free his moral language 
from these defects. If it is a fact that the language he uses to express his moral 
views is vague, ambiguous, etc., that is a misfortune; therefore, to whatever 
extent he can improve his fortune, he ought to. d 


j _ The normative implications mentioned above are obviously not ethical 
implications. The prescriptions they involve refer not to what we ought or 
ought not „to do as moral agents but to how we should use and what We 
should think of how use the language of morals. Finding that the word ‘good 
when used in situations of type S,, means something different from what it does 
when used in situation of type S, a a meta-ethicist may suggest that we should 
not use the same word in S, and S,, but ‘good’, in S, and ‘good’, in Se. i 
the used ‘good’ in both S, and S,, we may be misled to think that it meat 
t T. same thing in the two types of situations, or to construe it to mean 10 4 
what it means not in S, but in Są, or vice-versa. This recommendation does 
refer to our first-order uses of ‘good’, but what it requires us to change 1S 

existing linguistic usage and not our existing practice of ethical evaluations. 
Even after accepting the recommendation we may go on valuing and disvaluin’ 
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the things we valued and disvalued before we agreed to change our language- 
habits ; we would now only be more careful in choosing our words to express 
our evaluations. If we valued x in both S, and S, and expressed it by saying 
‘x is good’ in both the cases, we may not even now bring in any change in 
our existing evaluation of x. What we would be now required to do is to 
stop saying ‘x is good’ and to say ‘x is good,’ if we are ina situation of the 
type S, and‘x is good,” if we are ina situation of the type Sẹ Therefore, 
the implementation of the recommendation will directly bring about only a 
syntactical change, if it yill bring about any direct change, and not an ethical 
change. What I want tò emphasize is that by agreeing to change our first- 
order uses of moral terms we will not necessarily be committed to change our 
existing ethical evaluation. 


Some meta-ethical suggestions, whether offered explicitly or implied by 
what has been said explicitly, will, if accepted, affect not our first-order uses 
of moral terms, but our second-order thoughts about the first-order uses. A 
person who has been brought up in an intuitionistic tradition and thinks 
that to say of anything thatit is intrinsically good is to say that it possesses 
a non-natural, unanalyzable property denoted by ‘good’, when converted to 
an emotivist position which maintains that the use of ‘good’ only serves to 
express or arouse emotions and not to designate any natural or non-natural 
or non-natural property, will be committed to change his existing views about 
what ethical terms like ‘good’ do when used in human speech. His views 
about the behaviour of ethical terms are meta-ethical ; any change merely in 
them will not, therefore, be a change in his ethical views. 


A meta-ethical conversion, however, will not imply any ethical change 
only if, as will be shown in the coming pages, the newly adopted meta-ethics 
isa correct explication of what moral language does in its actual uses and the 
meta-ethics from which the conversion is made does not. That is, if the latter 
is considered to bea correct explication, it will have to be shown that it is 
so considered because ofa faulty or inadequate understanding of the nature 
of moral language. 


It is a fact that there are several moral systems. If a meta-cthical theory, 
implicitly or explicitly, requires us to stop calling any existing moral system a 
moral system, then it is faulty. The grading of different moral systems as higher 
or lower is itself an evaluative work which involves the adoption of a particular 
moral point of view as the standard point of view. But though those who 
have accepted different moral systems very „often disagree among themselves 
in their moral evaluations, they use the same language to express them. A 
Christian may condemn polygamy while a Muslim may admire it, but they 
use the same language to express their condemnation and admiration. It is not 
that one uses ‘good’ to express the feeling of admiration and the other to 
express that of condemnation. Therefore, there is available to us a common 
A meta-ethical account of moral language should be a true 
lly used by all of its users irrespective of what they have 
oral ideals. That is, what it says to be the distinctive 
f moral judgments should be true of all of them and 


moral language. 
account of itas actua 
accepted to be their m 
function or functions © 
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only of them. Similarly, what it considers to be the peculiarities of moral argu- 
ments must be true of all moral arguments and only of moral arguments. Its 

' failure to satisfy these requirements will not only render it logically faulty, as 
its conclusions will then be either too narrow (in case they do not apply to all 
moral judgements and arguments) or too wide (in case they also apply to non- 
moral judgements and arguments), but will also endanger its ethical ne- 
utrality. 


Suppose a meta-ethicist holds that a moral inigement of the form ‘x is 
intrinsically good’ is used only to communicate to the hearer that x possesses 
an unanalyzable, non-natural, property. Suppose, further, that when A tells 
B that x is intrinsically good, he, in fact, does not simply intend to inform B 
of x’s possessing an unanalysable non-natural property, but to modify his 
existing attitudes towards x. Now A’s utterance ‘x is intrinsically good’ ceases 
to bea moral judgment if the above meta-ethics is accepted to be a true cha- 
racterisation of the concept of intrinsic goodness. We shall then have to say 
that when he thinks he is doing moral evaluation, he is really doing something 
else. Hence, if he is converted to this type of intuitionism, he would be com- 
mitted to stop calling some of his (existing) moral judgements moral judge- 
ments because they fail to satisfy the conditions which, according to it, they 
must in order to be properly called moral judgments. The conversion would, 
thus, introduce at least some change in his moral evaluations. There may oc- 
cura more direct change. Suppose, before becoming an intuitionist, he re- 
gards x to be good though he does not intuitively see in it any non-natural 
property and after studying Moore gets convinced of the truth of his view that 
‘good’ denotes an unanalyzable, non-natural, property, but stil] fails to see 
any such property in x. Now his view about what ‘good’ means has changed 
but his view about the nature of x has not. He cannot, therefore, continue 
regarding x to be good because heyow knows that the meaning of ‘good’ is 
such that it cannot be applied to x. To change one’s conception of the mean- 
ing ofa term is likely- to change, at least in some cases, one’s practice of 
applying it to things. But to apply the moral predicate ‘good’ to a thing is 
to morally value it, and hence any change in one’s application of it will be a 
moral change. Ofcourse, no such change will be necessary for A if the intui- 
tionist meta-ethics did not differ from the one he already possessed, maybe 
unknowingly, before his conversion to it. A meta-ethics, ‘therefore, if it is to 
preserve its ethical neutrality, must be as true a depiction as possible of the 
ordinary actual uses of moral terms and concepts, of what we actually do with 
them when we use them in our speech, or it must be at ieast in agreement 
with the meta-ethical views of those who adopt it as their own meta-ethics. 

It is therefore wrong to claim of a meta-ethical theory, simply on the 
ground that it isa meta-ethical theory, that it cannot have any ethical impli- 
cation. This seems to be the error of Ayer when he attempts to absolve his 
emotivism from all charges of having (undesirable) ethical implications by 
simply reminding his critics that it is a meta-ethical, and not an ethical, 
theory. If the emotivist analysis of moral judgements is not an accurate 


Be ee ee Philosophical Essays (London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd,, 1954), 
Pp. y 
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characterisation of how they are ordinarily used, it cannot be ethically neutral. 
If, for example, to say ‘Stealing is wrong’ is only to express an emotion of 
disfavour towards stealing, then I must not call it wrong after becoming an 
emotivist, if I do not feel the emotion towards it, though I might have been 
calling it wrong without feeling the emotign before my emotivist conversion. 
And what I did then cannot be regarded as unjustified if the emotivist ana- 
lysis of ‘wrong’ is not a faithful explication of its ordinary uses. I am not 
saying here that emotivism has got any desirable or undesirable ethical 
implications, but only that it cannot be free from them if it gives an inaccu- 
tate characterization of the actual uses to which moral language is put by its 
users. 


It is possible that due to faulty craftsmanship a philosopher presents his 
meta-ethical conclusions in such a way that they are liable to be construed as 
ethical judgements, or they really, or only seem to, involve ethical implications. 
It is not rare that a proposition implies something which its author is not aware 
of or which he does not intend it to imply. 


The common man uses the language of morals in his everyday life but 
does not ordinarily reflect, in a systematic manner, upon how it actually 
functions. He does hold certain meta-ethical views, but they are neither fully 
articulate nor the results of a deliberately conducted analysis. It is also likely 
that they are not self-consistent. He may not be knowing what they really 
imply and what they do not ; he may think that they imply p, pı, Daractes cae 
when in fact they imply q, qr qa,-----. Therefore, when a meta-ethics is present- 
ed before him, he may not at first recognise that it is an unbiased and 
accurate explication of the actual uses of his moral language even when it in 


fact is. 


lt may happen that a philosopher’s meta-ethics, though faithful to com- 
mon usage, conflicts with the common man’s meta-ethics. In that case the 
latter would obviously not be faithful to common usage. There is nothing 
strange about the common man’s being mistaken about the logic of common 
usage. There is no doubt that it is his common uses which constitute com- 
mon usage. But to use an expression is one thing and to understand or ana- 
lyze the logic of its use is another thing. The common man, therefore, may 
not properly understand the logic of his language, just asa musician may 
not understand the mechanism of the instrument he so commonly uses in his 
performances. For example, seeing that ‘Stealing is wrong’ and ‘Kissing is 
pleasant’ have identificial grammatical forms, the common man may think 
that their logic is also identical. He thus may come to possess a naturalistic 
meta-ethics The philosopher may then say that his meta-ethics is faulty be- 
cause it is based on a faulty logic. His meta-ethics, if it is faithful to com- 
n, therefore, correct the common man’s faulty one, By showing 
h moral language really occupies on the language-map and by 
discovering the ways in which its logical topography is similar to and dissimilar 
to that of other languages occupying areas of the map continuous to or 
distant from the one occupied by it, the philosopher will help him in having 
a correct understanding of the logic of the language he daily uses, just as a 
geographer helps us in understanding the topography of the state in which 


mon usage, ca 
the place whic 
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we live but of whose topographical peculiarities we are not fully cognisant of. 
When the common man corrects or changes his meta-ethics under the influ- 
ence of such a meta-ethics of the philosopher, he is not required to bring any 
change in his actual uses of moral „expressions. Therefore, the meta-ethical 
change will not have any ethical implication for him. 


It is important to note that whether or not a 
neutral can be decided only after examining its various contentions in detail. 
To assert that no meta-ethical theory can have any ethical implication seems 
to be as implausible as it is to assert that every meta-ethical theory has 
some. However, the fact that a theory has got some ethical implication which 
is considered to be desirable does not prove that it is a sound theory, nor the 
fact that it has got some undesirable implication proves that it is an unsound 
theory. Its soundness wiil depend upon its accuracy in characterising the 
jobs actually performed by moral language. Even a normative suggestion 
recommending a change in the way we at present use a certain moral expres- 
sion is of any significance only if its suggested use enables us to do with 
greater ease and success what we have so far been Struggling to do by means of 
its existing use. 


meta-ethics is ethically 
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THE RATIONALE OF ETHICAL JUDGEMENTS 
By 


B.N. KAUL. 


It is generally expected that one should be able to give reasons in support 
of one’s ethical judgements. This presupposes the belief that ethical judgements 
are rationally justifiable. As a matter of fact also, reasoning about what should 
be done and what should not be done is very common. The question ‘why ? 
which looks for reasons is asked as much with reference to “this ought to be 
done” as to “This is the case”. And “This ought to be done” is the typical 
moral judgement which answers the fundamental moral question: ‘What 
should (or ought to) be done (in this case) ?? with which all moral reflection 
ultimately begins. It may be said that moral judgements perform the function 
of commending as well as prescribing ; they are in the form ‘X is good’ as well 
as in the form ‘X ought to be done’. But the fundamental problem of moral 
life is “what ought to be done (in a certain situation) and “This ought to bes 
done” is the obvious form of the answer to this question and it seeks to pres- 
cribe an action. Actually, the commendatory judgement is often used to 
justify prescription : e.g. “You ought to do X, because X is good or has good 


consequences”. 


Rational justification of any statement ‘q’ consists in providing the follow- 
ing argument : 


If p then q (either not p oq) 


P 
-q 


It may be noted that ‘If p then q? must be acceptable according to some re- 
cognized rules of relevance. These rules of relevance are the crucial factor in 
making the conclusion a reasoned one and raising its acceptability to an inter- 
subjective level. 

The rational justifiability of ethical judgements is challenged by some 
writers. C.L. Stevenson in his ‘Ethics and Language’* expresses the view that 


‘subject to certain exceptions’ the supporting propositions of an ethical judge- 
ment are related to it not as premises to.a conclusion but ‘support the judge- 


AA ea 
1. Page 113 and p. 28. 
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i ive.” i tive is used, 

i t reasons support an imperative. _ The impera 
nee Pyne i alter the hearers’ attitudes or actions and ‘reasons support 
amperes by altering such beliefs as may in turn alter an unwillingness to 
obey. 


is is i ing with his analysis of an ethical judgement as at once an 
Eee Seay cinta of the speaker and an inciter of the same attitude in 
the hearer. The emotive meaning of ethical terms starts in the process of in- 
fluencing the attitude of the hearer. Supporting reasons serve to intensify and 
render more permanent the influence of ethical judgement. Thus to borrow a 
hrase from a reviewer, ethical discourse is viewed as a way of “irrigating 
Feelings or pleading a cause.”! That is why, Stevenson points out, in case of 
the failure of the above ‘rational’ method of altering attitudes by Aenne oa 
liefs, moral discourse has to take recourse to the non-rational’ method o. 
persuasion which ‘depends on the sheer direct emotional impact of words—on 
emotive meaning, rhetorical cadence, metaphor. 


But even the ‘rational’ method is, not really Tational, t ha 
cognized rules of relevance and no criteria of validity as ordinarily under- 
stood The relevance of belief to attitude is psychological and so would 
depend on the many variable factors in the situation. So, according to him, 
the distinction of valid and invalid is not applicable to moral discourse. Unless 
‘valid’ is to have a misleading extended sense, the question, Does R (reasons) 
permit a valid inference to E(Ethical conclusion) ? is devoid of interest. For 
“valid” has relationship with truth. But in an ethical argument we are concern 

“ed not with the truth of the descriptive part of the moral judgement 
which alone can be true or false, but with the Tedirecting of somebody’s attitude 
to X. The recognition by-A of any R as ‘validly’ leading to E will reflect the 
sort of considerations that have a potential bearing on his attitudes. Under the 
name of ‘validity’ he will be selecting those inferences to which he is psychologi- 


cally disposed to give assent and perhaps induce others to give a similar assent 
to them.® 


It has no re- 


It appears that Stevenson thinks of the function of moral judgements too 
much in terms of some effect that they are believed to produce on the hearer or 
of getting him to do something. We have noticed that the central problem that 
arises in moral discourse is, “what ought I to do ?”. But the answer to this 
question would consist in telling one what to do and not in getting one to do 
it.4 “For the full vigorous attitudes,” Stevenson argues, “without which little 
is accomplished, there must be the contagion of indirectly expressed enthusiasm, 
Persuasion is unquestionably a tcol of the propagandist and soap-box orator ; 
but it is also the tool of every altruistic reformer that the world has ever 
known.”5 


ee ee 

1. Aoken, H.D., Review of Stevenson's 
August, 1945, 

“Ethics and Language’ p. 139. 

Ibid, p. 171. 

Cf. Harë, R.M, “Language o; 

Ethics and Lānguage, p. 164. 


‘Ethics and Language’, Journal of Philosophy, 16th 


MEY 


f Morals’, p. 13-15, 
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But we would like to submit that moral reform is different from moral 
reflection. Moral philosophy is concerned with moral reflection and not with 
moral reform. The method of the moral reformer which aims at making people 
do something will be of interest to the psychologist. 


As regards the inapplicability of the logical model to moral discourse, this 
view is rooted, as pointed out earlier, in Stevenson’s analysis of moral judgement 
as an expression-cum-inciter of a first personal attitude. By “attitude” he 
means essentially a disposition to feel and to act in certain ways towards cer- 
tain things. Now it may be granted that in some cases, on the expressive side, 
the judgement ‘X is good’ is used just to give expression to one’s (“contra” or 
“pro”) feeling and is analogous to the statement “X appears red to me” in the 
sphere of empirical knowledge. But soon this level is transcended and a dis- 
tinction arises between ‘‘appears to be red? and “is (really) red” on the one 
hand and “appears to be good” and is (really) good” on the other. If A says, 
“X is red”, B may dispute it by saying, “No, it only appears to be red, because 
of the red light.” Evidently at this stage a reference is made to an inter-subjec- 
tive standard of conditions in which alone, if a thing appears red, it will be 
called red. Similarly in moral discourse, B might say to A, “you have a “pro” * 
feeling for it, but it is not what ought to be done”, and this kind of argument 
will be perfectly sensibie and legitimate. The commendatory and prescriptive 
nature of moral language points to an inter-subjective standard or criterion 
which works as the rule of application of the ethical terms. The point of view 
of morality is the “‘general point of view”. 


That is why, supporting the rightness of an action with reference to a rule 
of the prevalent code of conduct is a common pattern of moral reasoning. The 
observance of the code contributes to the process of transcending the level of 
individual attitudes and feelings. 


Logically such an argument takes the form of a subsumptive syllogism. e.g. 
“Promises ought to be kept, I promised to return the money today; .. I ought 
to return the money today”. The difference between this argument and ‘Men 
are mortal. He is a man .'. he is mortal’ consists only in the former having a 
prescriptive as its major premise and conclusion. This indeed is an important 
difference. For if we had an indicative as the major premise (e.g. ‘Promises are 
fulfilled’ we would not have been justified in drawing the conclusion that 
we did. But the pattern of reasoning is the same. The significance of 
the logical words like ‘all’ remains the same, whether used in imperatives or 
indicatives. ‘Take all the books’ leads to ‘take this book (which is one of them)’ 
in the same way as ‘All men are mortal’ leads „to ‘This man is mortal’. The 
notion of ‘validity’ too is not altogether out of bounds for moral discourse, 
though it may not be understood exactly in the same sense as in the case of 
indicatives. ‘Shut the door’ and ‘Do not shut the door’ stated Wogether would 
be logically invalidin the same way as “The wall is white’ and ‘The wall is not 
white’. Imperatives can be vitiated by contradiction as much as indicatives. 


But moral reasoning is not alw@ys so simple and straight-forward as 
deducing an individual moral judgement from a current general rule. More 
frequently, moral perplexities arise when we face the problem of adjudicating 
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between different actions, each of which has a rule to justify it. We discover 
that different principles conflict with one another. Also, it is not so easy to 
point to well recognized rules applicable to every particular case. In such 
cases we have to make an appeal to consequences as far as we can calcu- 
late them. Appeal to consequences also involves appeal to empirical generali- 
zations in the light of which the consequences are calculated. G 


Thus we find that for justifying judgements and decisions in respect of 
what ought to be done (in a certain situation), very often we have to have 
resort to very complicated reasoning, involving appeal to principles, calcula- 
tion of consequences of actions, and so on. In the same instance, apart from 
arguing that I ought to return the book because I promised to do so, I may 
add that if I do not returnit, the other person will be put to inconvenience 
as he has to prepare a lecture from that book. It might be said, however, 
that the pattern of reasoning, as analysed so far in moral discourse consists of 
the subsumption of an individual act under a general rule and ofa general 
rule under some other general rule. When the rule of promise-keeping is 
broken on the plea that if the borrower goes to return the promised book, his 

“ailing mother will be neglected, this is done with reference to another princi- 
ple which could perhaps be formulated as ‘Avoidable suffering -should be pre- 
vented’. In the course of reasoning about ethical questions we seem to be 
led to some general principles which constitute as it were, the basis of the 


structure of reasoning. 


But what about the rational justification of these principles themselves ? 
Often the view is expressed that these fundamental principles do not admit 
of a rational justification. Itis pertinent to say here that even a writer like 
R. M. Hare, who has so ably advocated a logical model for imperatives, 
i hese principles as rationally unjustifiable and perhaps a 
matter of one’s attitudes.‘...if asked why we did A, we say, ‘Because it was a 
case falling under principle P’. and if asked to justify P in turn we go into 
the effects of observing it”. “Thus a complete justification of a decision 

x ld consist of a complete account of its effects together with a complete 
ve t of the principles which it observed...If the inquirer still goes on 
accoun ‘But why should I live like that ? Then...... we can only ask him to 
asking, hi own mind which way he ought to live, forin the end every- 
len ae ch a decision of principle”. It is obvious that on this view 
thing rests upo es f logical reasoning about fundamental ethical principles. 
there is no question of 98 ‘di e way or the other. So the difference 

i a matter of somebody deciding one way OF © ty by th 
It is 2 of an ethical issue is ultimately resolved, if at all, only by the oppo- 
in resp d taking the same* decision. And at this level, ethical discourse, 
sing persons b galled ethical’ would take the form of making the other 
if at all it can 2° Is this position very different from Steven- 


e the same decision. 15 t 
oron tan in which an ethical difference is resolved by the two persons 
son’s 


i i i ding to Hare 

i e the sameattitude? It is obvious that according i 

i td oF principle is not based on reasoning; rather all ethical reason- 
this 


seems to consider t 


1. Hare, R. M.—‘“Language of Morals”, page 68. 


_ Ibid. p- 69- 
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ing is rooted init. The examination of these decisions as well as of the 
attitudes can be the province of the psychologist and not the moral philosopher. 


Stephin Toulmin, at least in parts of his book. “The Place of Reason 
in Ethics’ seems to take a position similar to that of Hare. Talking of the 
question : “Should J. have one wife like Christians or four like Moham- 
medans ?” he says that the question ultimately amounts to. “Is the Christian 
or the Muslim way of life the better?” And this comparison according to 
him is a private one, which is to say not that it cannot be reasoned about, but 
that, reason as you may, the final decision is personal. He says further“... 
if one is to reason about social practices, the only occasions on which one 
can discuss the question which of the two practices is better are those on 
which they are genuine alternatives, when it would be practicable too change 
from one to the other within one society...But if this condition is not satisfied, 
there is morally speaking, no reasoning about the question and pretended 
arguments about the merits of rival systems personal preferences apart are of 
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value only as rhetoric”. 


This limiting of reasoning toa particular way of life is not justified. 
Quite often we reason about the acceptability or otherwise of alternative 
social orders or ways of living. Even if we accept the argument of “genuine 
alternatives” put forward by Toulmin can it not be a genuine alternative to 
change the entire way of life ? It isnot necessary for us to think in terms of 
‘a magic wand’ which will turn a social syster: into another overnight. The 
process can also be a gradual and determined one: to changethe way of 
life by changing the practices. The fact remains that social systems can be 
criticised on moral grounds. Such a criticism presupposes certain principles 
which cut through different social patterns or ways of living. In fact Toulmin 
himself says towards the end of his book. ‘‘The Place of Reason in Ethics’, 
that if a way of life is ‘more harmoniously satisfying’ it would be better. 
This means that he accepts as a fundamental ethical principle ‘what is more 
harmoniously satisfying is better’ and reasons about the moral worth of 
different ways of life with reference to it. 


But what about the rational justification of this principle itself? If a 
question is raised: ‘Why is the more harmoniously satisfying the better’ 
Can we answer this question in a way which could be considered as a rational 
justification ? 

If our earlier analysis of rational justification is accepted, we have 
firstly to provide some premise or data ‘p’ such that either not p or the princi- 
ple that ‘what is more harmoniously satisfying is better’. We think ‘p’ in 
this case would be the facts about the function of moral judgement and 
moral life. If we can point to certain facts in this connection such that either 
you deny them or accept the principle in question, one important step towards 
its rational justification would have been taken. For the anthropological, 
sociological and linguistic facts cannot be denied or accepted as a matter of 


one’s attitude or decision. They are there. 
` 


1. “The Place of Reason in Ethics”—Stephen Toulmin, p- 153. 
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It will be agreed, we believe, that moral life refers to that aspect of 
human life where the question of mutual adjustment of the interests of 
different individuals is involved. If one wishes to study the moral life of an 
individual or community, one would study the behaviour of individuals from 
this point of view. One would not study the way people dress or the way 
they eat. But certainly one would study the way, for instance, in which old 
parents are treated by their adult children, or an employer treats his employees’ 
whether there is some renouncement of the interests of one individual for 
those of another individual or of one group for those of other group. The 
p:overbial clash between duty and self-interest points in the same direction. If 
we imagine a person existing all alone, he will have no moral problem, no 

occasion for making a moral judgement, no moral duties. The most typical 
use of a sentence such as ‘Xis your duty’ is in a situation in which the 
speaker wants to direct the hearer towards a kind of behaviour which will take 
the latter beyond his own interests and to a subordination of those, to some 


Sasot, fo tic interests of others. And this attempt to harmonize the actions 
à viduals has always been there in human life—even in the primitive man’s 
cious the form of this attempt has not always been the same. 


Let us suppose that somebody disputes this prin: 
what is more harmoniously satisfying is OA eee ee, He, its that 
him ? I imagine we shall say something like this. “If you say AUT Be 
know the nature and function of moral life...you are ss So, you don’t 
peculiar sense...you do not know the meaning of ‘moral’ ” Te moral’ in a 
dispute seems to have changed. g e nature of the 
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ON SOME STOCHASTIC MODELS 
FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES : 
BEYOND THE MIND-BODY DUALISM 


By 


C.T.K. CHARI 


I - 


. 

Indian philosophers must be uneasily aware that Gilbert Ryle (23,34) 
has condemned ‘matter’ and ‘mind’ as ‘umbrella-titles’, abstract words which 
prejudice the solutions of all problems posed in terms of them. We have 
been assured that the Cartesian ‘ghost-in-the-machine’ hypothesis thrives ona 
‘category-mistake’. Ryle argued that the meaning of the existential quantifier 
‘There are’ varies with the category of the predicate it quantifies. It means 
one thing in ‘there are cricket balls’ and another in ‘there are minds’. A.J. Ayer 
(3) has declared that there are not two entities’ between which we have to 
build some ‘amphibious bridge’. With the philosophical discrediting of the 
mind-body dualism as a ‘pseudo-problem’ have come numerous attempts by 
biologists and neurologists to show how the ‘pseudo-problem’ can be avoided. 
Thus the late A.J. Lotka (24) made out that the ‘Ego’ is a reference-frame and 
that the question ‘where is the mind ? is as absurd as the tourist’s request to 
be shown the equator. The ‘mind’ is a symbol of reference by which we can 
describe certain relations. A state of consciousness might be described 
either by exhibiting its content or in terms of the brain just as an elect- 
romagnetic field may be conventionally described by E and H, the force 
exerted by the field on unit electric charge and the force ona unit pole res- 
pectively, although there is a certain simplification in all such definitions of 


field-characteristic quantities. 


Unfortunately there seems to be no unanimity of opinion among top- 
ranking biologists and neurologists about the alleged ‘pseudo-problem’ of 
mind-body dualism. The late Sir Charles Sherrington, in particular, was 
never tired of referring to “the blank of the Show’ of the mind’s leverage on 
matter”. In a broadcast (23) shortly before his death, he said: ‘It is a far 
cry from an electrical reactionin the brain to suddenly seeing the world 
around one, with all its distances, its colours and chiaroscuro. Aristotle 2,000 
years ago was asking how is the mind attached to the body. We are asking 
the question still”. A.D. Adrian prominently associated with EEG research 
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confessed that if some day conscious states could be reduced completely to 
cerebral states, he might be unable to follow the demonstration. In a later 
broadcast (23) he admitted that ‘there may be an important part of the picture 
which can never be fitted in however long we may work atit. J.A.V. Butler 
(7) used Grey Walter’s analogy of a television screen in explaining cortical 
scanning. Headded: ‘To producea Picture is, however, not to be conscious 
of it, and here we come to perhaps the greatest mystery and the most diffi- 
cult feature in the whole range of living phenomena’. J.C Eccles (10) remained 
completely unconvinced by Ryle’s exorcism of the ‘ghost’ in the machine. He 
suggested that the ghost might work in sub-atomic regions of the brain where 
quantum indeterminacy has sway. J.R. Smythies (37) has carried the analogy 
of the television apparatus much farther than Butler. He has argued ina 
whole series of publications that the most promising link between the ‘observer’ 
or ‘self? and the physical brain is a psyche or mind having geometrical 
extension though not in the space of physics. Perceptual and imagy spaces 
fall in a ‘psychic space’ containing a mind-stuff? part of which forms a signall- 
ing mechanism interposed between the brain and the physical object. “A mind ` 
is a complex composite of sense-data organised into sense-fields together with 
images, thoughts, affects and perhaps a pure ego.” Eccles and Smythies 
maintain that their theories’ can aecommodate ‘Extra-sensory Perception’ 
(ESP) more readily than many current theories dismissing the ‘self’ as a logical 
. fiction, linguistic convenience or grammatical, usage. Writing in a more 
sober vein, J.H. Woodger (42) has remarked that ‘both neurology and psycho- 
logy are still in too primitive a state (judged by the number of theoretical 
levels in these sciences) to enable their mutual relations to be* discussed profit- 
ably.” And “until we have worked out the syntactical and semantical rules of 


a theory using mixed language, we cannot know whether the latter is leading 
us astray”. 
I 


log D=[—0°5+ V (0°25+2d)] log 2. 


The relation has finite limits. As d > œ, D -> 2v2d 
10*2°°. N. Rashevsky (32), too 
nets. I gather that D.J. Stewart, in Cybernetica, h 


In a symposium on ‘automata’ (36) F.H. George speculated on a neural net- 
work which does logical thinking. 


Cybernetics has exploited the analogies between electronic machines and 
neural systems. A theory of positive and negative feed-back systems has been 
developed to account for the ‘runaway’ or oscillating activity, on the one hand, 
and ‘stability’ on the other. The ‘goal-seeking property’ or Zweckmassigkeit 
has been analysed on mathematical grounds by McCulloch and Pitts and, on 
experimental grounds, by Ashby (2,3) and Grey Walter (40). Ashby’s ‘homeostat’ 
(2), Walter’s ‘electronic tortoise’ (40) which can ‘learn’ to go toa box to be 
‘fed’, Shannon’s ‘maze-solving mouse’, Edmund Berkeley’s ‘Squee’ which can 
pick up nuts, the reading machines of McCulloch and Pitts (see 36) all dis- 
play “goal-seeking” properties and ‘adaptation’ by virtue of feed-back systems. 
Irving Adler (1) tells us that a machine that plays checkers has been designed. 
In its first few games, it is guided by the fixed rules that are part of its built- 
in instructions As it plays, it stores a record of all its moves in terms of their 
actual consequences. After a certain number of games, it evaluates its moves 
and modifies its instructions to take ite past experience into account ; inefficient 
tactics are discarded. 


The vistas opened up by cybernetics are alluring. But there are con- 
siderations which should make the philosopher pause before pressing the ana- 
logy of computers or calculating machines. The first isa purely formal ob- 
jection resting on metamathematical researches. Suppose that the thesis of 
Church and Kleene (19) that any effectively calculable function or effectively 
decidable predicate is general recursive is argued on the ground that no 
example can be constructed which contradicts it and also on the ground that 
no alternative definition (Turing’s ‘computability’, Church’s A-definability, 
Post’s ‘normal systems’) leads to a wider class of functions than the general 
recursive ; suppose that the rather vague notion of ‘effective computability’ is 
replaced by solvability by general recursive functions in the improved sense of 
Myhill (26) and degrees of solvability among recursively enumerable sets and 
the Kleene hierarchy are recognised. Then it seems to be a consequence of 
Gödels incompleteness theorem that there cannot be a general decision machine 
in the sense of Turing ; the Entscheidungs problem is unsolvable for recursive- 
ly axiomatizable languages rich enough to contain recursive arithmetic. A 
year after Ryle claimed to have exposed the official theories of consciousness 
and introspection as sheer logical muddles, Paul Rosenbloom (33) ‘wrote : 
‘We may consider intelligence as the capacity for introspection, the faculty 
of thinking about one’s own methods of reasoning and what they can ac- 
complish. In mathematical terms this means the capacity of using a syntax- 
language for reasoning about an object-language. : It seems altogether feasible 
to incorporate this idea into a mathematical definition of a brain and to prove 
that a brain can solve some problems which a machine cannot.’ The admission 
of Nagel and Newman (27) that “there is no immediate prospect of replacing 
the human mind by robots” is not quite reassuring. Expert opinion is divided 
on the question of identifying computability with solvability. It has been said 
that the objection drawn from Gödels theorem has to do with predetermined 
and programmed deductive machines rather than with -inductive machines. It 
is disconcerting to learn from E.F. Moore (in 36) that a sequential machine 
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of our experience’. But why don’t they ? Smythies complains that 
Ayer’s criterion is crudely biological. But perhaps we can improve Ayer’s state- 
ment. 4 

Although crude estimates of the comparative frequency of complex hal- 
lucinations in the waking state were attempted by investigators like Parish 
(30) and G.N.M. Tyrrell (38), the major problem of the form of distribution 
has been barely scratched. I shall propose here some models for solution and 
certain refinements. I begin with the psychological reminder that complex 
hallucinations in the waking state are rare occurrences. We can count the 
number of times they occur without being able to ask meaningfully how 
many times they do not occur. The standard binomial distribution. which 
can be generalized to the normal form, is suitable only when, in a sample of 
a certain size, we are able to count unambiguously the number of times an 
event occurs andthe number of times it does not. The Poisson distribu- 


tion suggest itself when we are dealing with isolated occurrences in a continuum 
(12). 


Let us suppose, as a crude approximation, that the population in which 
complex hallucinations occur is homogeneous. Every member of it has a 
certain small probability of experiencing a complex hallucination in the waking 
state. Assuming that the occurrences are independent, we posit the Poisson 
distribution (17) : 


p,;=e-2 = (r=0, 1, 2...) 


where p, is the probability of experiencing r hallucinations for any one 
individual and a is the expected number of complex hallucinations in the period 
under investigation. 


A more general case arises when the population is made up of several 
subgroups each of which is homogeneous. Individuals in the same subgroup 
have the same probability of experiencing a complex hallucination in the 
waking state and the occurrences are statistically independent. On these 

_ suppositions, the distribution is the simple Poisson for each subgroup but the 
expected number of complex hallucinations will vary from subgroup to sub- 
group, since proneness to complex hallucinations will vary, e.g., from family to 
family or from one social stratum to another. On these assumptions, it can 
be shown that the distribution is of the negative binomial form (12,18) K 


Cr l opr 


EEEE (+p (t= 01,2...) 


where p, is the probability of experiencing r complex hallucinations for an 
individual in the population and k is a parameter of the population measuring 
in the inverse sense the variability of the different subgroups. If k is very large 
the probabilities of the different subgroups are almost equal and the distribution 
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tends to the simple Poisson from. If k is very small, the heterogeneity is very 
great. = 


Let us introduce a further complicating assumption. Let us assume that 
the experiencing of a complex hallucination is contagious in the technical 
Statistical sense, that is, when an individual has a first experience, it increases 
or diminishes the probability of a second. The probability of experiencing a 
complex hallucination does not remain constant in the Population. It has been 
shown by Feller (13) that, for a problem of this Kind, the distribution is again- 
of the negative binomial kind. Greenwood and Yule (14), by working with’ 
the hypothesis of different degrees of ‘accident proneness’ in a population, 
obtained a binomial with a negative index. Feller has pointed out that a 
general distribution of this type, although it is compatible with the assumptions 
of contagiousness and heterogeneity does not entail them. The negative 
binomial is a special case of the compound Poisson distribution and when two 
compound Poisson distributions are added, we obtain another compound Pois- 
son distribution. Kendall and Stuart (18) have discussed the clustering of 
Poissons producing a Neyman Type A contagious distribution. The available 
figures for complex hallucinations given by Parish, Tyrrell and other workers 
are entirely compatible with the compound Poisson distributions I am suggest- 
ing. 

States as private and psychic as hallucinations can be formally ‘studied 
and assimilated to general theories of stochastic processes. It is not an iso- 
morphism between brain processes and mental processes that I am postulating. 
Physiological processes fall within wider systems of stochastic processes which 
vary according as the percipient is awake, asleep or hallucinated, _ Perceptual 
systems, I submit, are information-gathering systems. The information 
acquired by a perceptual act consists, we may say, in removing some uncer- 
tainty which existed before the act. Suppose we have a perceptual situation 


the possible outcomes of which are the events A, Ageeesserseeee A, with the 
probabilities pi, pg... Pn. Fora finite scheme of this kind, we can con- 
struct Shannon’s measure (20, 25, 35) : 
n 
H(Pis Pareres Pn) SEs Px log Pk 


It is important to realise that the measure is one of the unexpectedness 
of information rather than one of information in the popular sense. As an 
index of unexpectedness, it can apply to events other than perceptual pro- 
cesses : messages of various kinds, states of thermodynamic systems. Fora 


given n and for 


n 
Z p= 1 
k=1 i 
Our finite scheme takes its largest H-value for 
1 
= Sk 1, 2a. -D)} 
Pr a (k 
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may be subject to a principle of indeterminacy as radical as Heisenberg’s in 
quantum physics. ‘Was the machine in a state q at the beginning of the experi- 
ment ? may be unanswerable because any experiment which is conducted to 
answer the question would change the system. 


But even granting that the formal mathematical objection has no great 
force, the precise role of the human brain as a computer remains to be deter- 
mined. Von Neumann (28), in his posthumously published essay, said that 
‘whatever language the central nervous system is using, it is characterized by 
less logical and arithmethical depth than that we are normally used to.’ Irv- 
ing Adler (1) has recently suggested that ‘the brain, to the extent that it is. 
like a calculating machine, seems to be one of mixed type, part digital and 
part analog.’ Elsasser, in a general critique of cybernetics (11), points out that 
the ‘automata’ which have figured as sensational news items have to keep well 
above the realm of elementary molecular disorder to function at all. The 
living cell, on the other hand, often operates at this level of random fluctua- 
tions. J.T. Culbertson (in 36) discussing ‘some uneconomical robots’ asks 
what sort of design the brain can have to accomplish human behaviour with 
only 10' cells. He answers: ‘It is not certainly any relay design ingeniously 
fitted into a neurological straitjacket’. It has been said that a machine dupli- 
cating all that the brain does would take up much more space. 


I must refer briefly to the stochastic models for learning which treat 
response probabilities as dependent variables, assimilating learning to Markov 
processes (6). In the Bush-Mosteller model (5), an event E; changes the pro- 
bability of the response from p to Q;p where Q is some linear operator. Qip 
=«,p+(1—a,;) A; and A; is the ‘limit point’ of the operator. Various restric- 
tions on the parameters arise, because the probabilities are bounded and lie 
between Oand 1. Most theoretical developments concern the case of two 

- mutually exclusive and exhaustive responses (r=2), e.g., to reward and punish- 
ment which occur at random with fixed probabilities. The Bush-Mosteller 
reinforcement operators are easy to handle when they commute, but they do 
not commute except in trivial cases. Various generalisations of the model have 
been proposed. Stimulus-sampling models of the kind Proposed . by Estes 
and Burke (6) lead to theorems which tell us how response probabilities are 
transformed from one trial to another while stochastic models bear on the 
consequences of such transformation rules. The common Structure of the 
fundamental models is the use of linear equations of change. They bring in to 
focus the fine-grain structure of learning: means and variances of statistics 
disclosing the sequential character. of the data. 


Stochastic models of learning represent an advance on the o 
But some of the older issues, e.g., the ‘stimulus-response’ vs. the canine ae 
beginning to arise in the newer models. We cannot be sure that they will 
receive readier and clearer solutions. Many stochastic models im licifl as 
sume that learning consists of gradual changes in trial-by-trial res ae i ¥ 
babilities. An alternative model might be that learning edhe ab ft bs 
discontinuous changes in long-term hypotheses which determine a serios of 
choices. If ‘insight’ occurs, the probable error might drop from Soto 7alur 
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to zero without approaching it gradually. It has not been possible with the 
available experimental data to establish or refute long-term hypotheses (6). 


HI 


I should like now to propose some statistical models to deal with a 
specific problem. In the early days of the Vienna Circle, the assumption that 
there are certain primitive or basic sentences reporting directly sensations, 
pains, etc., was introduced. These primitive sentences were called protocol 
sentences’ (Protokoll Sätze). Schlick seems to have held the view that the intrin- 
sic content of the experience asserted ina basic sentence is incommunicable. 
Sensations are private and indescribable : only their structure can be communi- 
cated. This view was encouraged by Russell’s theory that science deals with 
the structure of events rather than with their nature. Carnap and others 
pointed out that Schlick’s view about incommunicability would make the 
syntax of protocol language peculiar and untranslatable. Carnap analysed a 
protocol sentence reporting a sensation into an act behaviouristically interpreted. 
Ryle in effect argued that there are no images and hallucinations, but processes 
of imagining and hallucinating. 


It is worthwhile exploring perceptual and quasi-perceptual processes 
with stochastic models. J.L. Doob has defined a stochastic model as a mathe- 
matical abstraction of an empirical process the development of which is des- 
cribable in probabilistic laws. I single out hallucinations as outstanding in- 
stances of quasi-or rather pseudo-perceptual processes. Smythies (37) shas 
lodged the protest that many philosophers approach the epistemological pro- 
blem without a ‘thorough study of hallucinations’. I hope that my paper is at 


least a partial apology for philosophers. 


Nothing can be more purely psychic or private than hallucinations ; yet 
there can be no greater intrusions into objective life. Landis and Bolles (21) 
say that ‘the experience of hallucination is, of course, personal and subjec- 
tive, but it has in most instances a profound influence on all other mental 
functions. Hallucinations cannot be resisted. No effort on the part of the 
patient can control or halt the experiences. They compel attention.’ J. Lang 
(22) who was a schizophrenic for more than eight years gave an interesting 
subjective account of hallucinations. He hallucinated a street car coming 
towards the end ofa street car line. It was tri-dimensional and opaque: it 
had passengers and a crew ; he distinctly heard the rumble of wheels. A. 
Noyes (29) pronounces : ‘Hallucinations provide objectivity to mental material’. 
Landis and Bolles (21) observe that complex hallucinations in the waking 
state are rare insofar as they do not grow out of conscious factors. They 
have no obvious connection with the conscious trends of the moment. 
Kandisky (cited in 30), in his classical treatment of the problem, noticed the 
‘wide gulf’ separating hallucinations from even the liveliest of ideas. An edu- 
cated atheist mentioned by Landis and Bolles hallucinated the ‘voice of god’. 
He could neither initiate the experience voluntarily nor halt it when it was in 
progress. A.J. Ayer has said that our reason for pronouncing dream experie- 
nces and hallucinations delusive is that ‘they do not fit into the general order 
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that is, for a scheme with equally likely outcomes. In our ordinary perceptual 
world, we have to reckon with complex situations involving several equally 
likely outcomes. I hazard the suggestion that perception is ego-defence against 
the uncertainty. In hallucinatory states, the cerebral vulnerability, as Grey 
Walter (39) puts it, increases and the system becomes less efficient in gathering 
information. Smythies (37) argues that ‘hallucinatory sense-experience is 
delusive in the sense that it gives no reliable information about the biologi- 
cally important physical world, but it does give us information about the aes- 
thetically interesting hallucinatory world’. Elsewhere Smythies cites the 
opinion of Macdonald Critchley that the emotional content of a mescaline 
hallucination is best described as one of ‘amazement, awe. interest and delight’. 
As Pinkerton (31) has remarked, melody, rhythm and harmony can all, in 
principle at least, be fitted into stochastic schemes. J.E. Youngblood (43) has 
pointed out that, for some purposes, a Beethoven melody can be studied as a 
Markov process. We can attempt to find out what parts are preceded by lead- 
ing tones and what parts tollowed by scale-stops. I should like to ask whether 
aseries of mescaline hallucinations has more information in Shannon’s sense 
(35) or Brillouin’s sense (4) than a series of melodies composed in the waking 
state. I suspect (pace Smythies) that it has less. Walter (39) has commented 
on the relative rarity of complex hallucinations and their consistency in any 
one individual. Pathological hallucinations follow rigid trends and are ac- 
companied by disturbances of consciousness. It should be possible to con- 
struct a series extending from simple hysterical hallucinations to the more 
serious schizophrenic disturbances of body-image. 


its action is counteracted by chlorp 
the oxygen consumption of the b 


romazine. Mescaline seems to inhibit the 
wiped out by a sufficient injection o. 


rain in vitro; its rich hallucinations 
i are 
f succinate (see R. W, Gerard in 16.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MIND 


By 


PRATIMA BOWES 


It is fashionable in modern philosophy to rile against the Cartesian dualism 
of mind and body, the tendency being to deny that there is any such thing as 
the mind which is not somehow reducible to the body and its functions, Descartes 
of course believed that what is called the mind is an immaterial substance an- 
alogous to the material substance called the body but functioning on a spiritual 
rather than mechanical principle. In this paper I wish to defend a modified form 
of Cartesian dualism between mind and matter—meaning there 
fundamental difference between the ways of functioning called 
ways of functioning called physical o1 material—without of co 
to the substantial doctrine of mind as `a spiritual entity. The di 
mind and body is normally loo 


run on the same principles as found in the 


as a capacity possessed by the brain no matter how impossible it is 
that capacity on physical principles—the distinction betwe a 
blurred but not that between mind and matter. 

ways of the mind, take independent decisions, discover laws, cre 
etc. then the brain is not just a piece of matter however hight 


unction in the way’ of 
mally believed to belong 
and we have not got rid of 
term mind stands for has changed, 
a substance. 


ween mind and body is insisted upon because the body is looked upon as matter 


mind). If it is already invested with powers that are norr 
to mind, then the body 1s already potentially mental 
the mind, although our Conception of what the 
and it is no longer being considered to-be 


The Cartesian doctrine of dualism is 
that we have a body and a mind, and this b 
experiences that we have of ourselves—of 


based on the commonsense belief 
elief is a natural outcome of certain 
responding and reacting to stimuli in 
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ways which can be looked upon as the behaviour of physical things, for instance, 
pain, and the consequent act of withdrawal of the limb, produced, say, by the 
pricking of a needle on human skin, as well as of giving evidences for capacities 
which cannot be so looked upon, for instance, capacity for adopting means to a 
preconceived end, of varying them, and even devising radically different and 
entirely unexpected ones when normal means are found to be ineffective, (and 
this goes very much beyond the capacity of cybernetic machines to choose bet- 
ween set alternative ways, information about which has already been fed into 
the mechanism), of being aware of undergoing experiences which are integrated 
within an already existing system of experience with reference to ‘which the mean- 
ing and significance of whatever is happening now is grasped, of taking decisions 
that require us to go against felt inclinations, of discovering principles and laws 
by deliberatedly looking for regularity in the behaviour of phenomena, of making 
analysis and synthesis of our experiences according to plans intellectually 
conceived, and so on. As these capacities are nowhere evidenced in the physical 
universe except in human personalitie., it is not surprising that we believe our- 
selves to be manifestations of principles (i.e. mental) that cannot be reduced to 
the physical. 


It is possibte that the commonsense man believes the mind to be an entity 
on the analogy of the body which obviously is one. Possibly he also believes 
that because the mind cannot be perceived like the body in spite of its being an 
entity it must be incorporeal or ghostly in nature, and that this is the reason why 
it cannot be seen. But there is no doubt that the very style of referring to mind 
as a thing or substance is induced by the metaphorical and analogical character 
of language, the very basis and beginning of which lie in the symbolisation of 
of concrete things with obvious spatial qualities. However, to believe in the 
reality of mind 1s not necessarily to believe in an incorporeal substance, for the 
term ‘mental’ may just mean certain energy manifestations or operations of a 
distinctive type such as characterise ways of behaving which give evidence of 
capacities we have a'ready talked about and which are not of the type that may . 
be termed physico-chemical or electrical. Besides, it is hard to see what ad- 
vantage there is in thinking of something as a thing or entity if it is incorporeal, 
for obviously all we knew of things we know of as corporeal things. If a thing 
is not corporeal it might as well not be a thing at all, and just remain a principle 
of operation. There is nothing common between a corporeal and incorporeal 
thing except the name ‘thing’ and trying to understand the one on the analogy 
of the other can add nothing at ail to our actual grasp of. the distinctive way in 
which each behaves. To talk about mind as a thing (ghostly or otherwise) is 
really nothing but a concession to our ingrained habit of thought, which models 
itself either on visible or tangible things or their supposed ghostly replicas. 
That intelligent discourse about something which is not visible or tangible and 
is not a thing, like the electron, is being the name for a structure of relations 
between certain energy manifestations of the physicaljorder, is shown in recent 
developments in science. But even in science scientists did hang on to the 
pictorial mode of thought, trying to construct models for abstract relations and 
principles as long as they could, and it is only because of certain insoluble cont- 
radictions which this mode of thought forced on them that they were ultimately 
led to give it up. The reality of whatever is referred to as electron or ‘energy’ 
is never doubted, only it is no longer thought of as an imponderable substance, 
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It might appear strange to the commonsense man that anyone should wish 
to deny the reality of mind as distinct from that of matter. This denial is a 


ade against mystery. It is thought 
d the nervous system, being visible and tangible are 
real, and so are physical and chemical laws ascertainable by a study of the 
Perceptible behaviour of Phenomena. The mind, if it does not come into these 
Categories, is felt to be an unaccountable mystery, the sort of thing that science 
eschews. Scientifically minded philosophers then deny, in accordance with 
what they believe to be the true scientific spirit, that the mind is anything real, 
unless it is just a function of organised matter that still ithi i 
of science, | All we have to do to study mind is to stud: 


Any other way of approach is just superstition Carried over fr 
ys of pre-civilisation, However, although scien 
tangible things and comes i 


ehaviour of physical phenomena—and these scien 


m that of matter. I do not 
i a mystery only in the sense in which 


mystery. It is not a mystery j 
sense that we know nothing about it or its functions, 
be denied. 


difficulty of interaction between two different principles is really no difficulty 
at all, for what does happen can happen, 


1 ! however great a jolt that may give to 
our preconceived notions. Can we explain this uni 


mental organism shown in the capacity to | 
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electrical changes? As Dr. Wilkie in his ‘Science of Mind and Brain’ says, a 
physico-chemical theory would have to claim that the chemical substances which 
form the nervous system are such that they could form no other system, but this 
does not seem to be the case. Besides, if the reason why the way of integration 
typical of mind is not manifested anywhere else in the physical universe be the 
higher organisation of physico-chemical substances in the neuromental system, 
then we must believe that this higher organisation makes possible the appearance 
of a distinctive order of happenings not found in physico-chemical substances 
as such. As for physiological explanation, there is no doubt that a great deal 
of human behaviour can be correlated with patterned electrical activity in the 
cortex which is a homogeneous substantum of electrical field phenomena and 
where various functions are localised. Nevertheless, it is impossible, as Dr. 
Wilkie points out, to understand integration entirely in terms of electrical activity. 
He mentions various experiments whereby association fibres normally thought 
to be responsible for integration were interfered with, with no impairment, 
except in very trivial respects, of mental or physiological activities, Integration 
within a cortical area which ıs the seat of localisation of a particular function is 
sometimes believed to be due to spatio-temporal patterning of electrical activity 
in that area. But all learning is effected through the conditioning of the synapses 
so that they may allow permeation of impulses, and this conditioning, by itself, 
is not an electrical phenomenon. It is believed that learning is possible because 
the patterns of field forces are modified by sub-microscopic changes left in the 
cortex in the traces of previous experience. But experiments have been made 
which interfere with these supposed changes, and no loss of integration of learned 
behaviour was found. 


This integration of the neuro-mental organism, it is feasible to hold then, 
takes place at the level of mind which being a capacity for understanding (cons- 
cious or unconscious) brings together in a system the past, present and the future 
effected primarily through the organisation of the neural mechanism. 


People who deny the reality of mind do not deny that there is conscious- 
ness, only they fondly believe that consciousness somehow is just a function or 
aspect of the brain, or speaking metaphorically, a sort of spontaneous emanation 
from the brain during its activity, which acts on the basis of stimulus-response 
formulae. A wave-length of a certain frequency hits my optic nerve, a nervous 
impulse is generated ultimately culminating in a spatio-temporal patterning 
of electrical activity in a certain region of the cerebrum and I am aware of seeing 
the colour red. But my reactions to colours are not always of this automatic 
passive type which just happen to me through a machine-like activity of the 
nervous organism. Suppose that I am choosing a piece of material for a dress 

from amongst samples of different colours and designs. I might like the print 
of a certain sample very much but may feel some doubt whether its colour, red, 
would be quite suitable. Another sample attracts my notice because of its 
colour blue which I normally like, but I cannot say that I feel very keen on the 
print. However, I am used to the colour and am quite tempted to buy it. But 
as I have a look again at the red print it altogether appears so much more attrac- 
tive that I squash my doubts about its suitability, finally making up my mind 
to buy it and not the blue. All these could not be automatic offshoots of nervous 
impulses generated by the stimuli present, for the mere sight of the colours could 
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not produce sucn varied and changing reactions. My past experiences of 
colours and reactions to them have certainly influenced my course of action and 
yet as I felt some difficulty in making up my mind; which had to be resolved by 
a certain amount of deliberation, and finally chosi one that is not normally my 
colour, my behaviour could hardly be explained on the principle of conditioned 
and chain reflexes. Whatever in my past experiences oriented me towards 
indecision and the consequent need for deliberation did so not on the plane of 
automatic nervous impulses stimulated by external agencies, but on the plane 
of choice and selection as undergone by an agent, i.e 


e., myself, looking at things 
deliberately from the point of view of assessing thcir suitability in the light of 


past experiences, and yet not completely in that light, for the possibility of novelty 
in choice had been kept open. Aware as I am of the sense of effort that had gone 
into my choice I know that the choice had not keen forced on me by a mere look 
at the colours. And as the balance of choice had sometimes been in favour of 


red, then of blue and then of red again, the simple stimulus-response formula 
is not applicable. 


Every single mental experience, as we know, is unique. If it is a mere 
aspect of nervous impulse, each occurrence of nervous impulse has to be unique 
in the sense that we could automatically read off the mental experience from an 
acquaintance with it. Take visual perception for instance. All that we perceive 
we perceive to have a distinct character of its own; are the nervous impulses in 
the optic nerve stimulated by the various visual objects distinct in this way that 

+ if we know of these impulses we would know the corresponding mental experi- 
ences without having actually to undergo them? This should be the case if 
the mental experiences are just emanations of the physical. Of course when 
these impulses reach their particular area of localisation they form unique spatio- 
temporal patterns of electrical charge. But could we know the mental experience 
from these patterns? Besides, in some cases of lesion or injury to an area res- 

ponsible for the localisation of a function, the brain as a whole (or another area) 
takes up the function in which case this uniqueness of spatio-temporal patterns 
is not preserved. Further, as Eccles points out in his “Neurological Basis of 
the Mind’ these patterns are not formed during inattention, the brain merely 
showing in such a state an amorphous mass of electrical activity, wherein the 
responses of a large number of synapses are loosely synchronised. It is only 
through attention that this mass of activity is broken up into unique and specific 
patterns. According to Eccles, the liason of the mind with the body takes place 
when there is a high level of activity, i.e., generation of impulses of dynamic 
spatio-temporal patterns, in the neuronal network of the cerebral cortex, which 
must of course already be at a high level of excitability for this to be possible. 

During such a special state the brain acquires a detector function due to a sensi- 

tivity (of a different sort belonging to any physical instrument) to minute spatio# 
temporal fields of influence spread over a microscopic pattern and with temporal 


Sequences of milli-seconds and these are due to the action of will, either in the 
orm of unconscious attention or conscious deliberation on the neuronal system. 
Eccles therefore says that there 


is after all an agency, a ghost that operates 

the machine that the body is, but the machine is not of ropes and pulleys, 

valves and pipes but of microscopic spatio-temporal patterns of activity in the 

ae ena net, woven by the synaptic connection of ten thousand million 
nes, 


“ 
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This mind which operates the body (speaking metaphorically of course) 
is an order of happenings that is characterised by an understanding of the mean- 
ing of experience at the unconscious level as shown through all overt behaviour 
of a sustained and goal-directed nature in animals and human beings alike, and 
which riscs to the level of awareness of private experience and a capacity for 
conscious deliberation and choice in the latter. We may, therefore, say that the 
order of happenings that we call mental is manifested or works itself out, so to 
say, through the physico-chemical, electrical happenings in the nervous system 
and the brain, rather than being a mere aspect of the latter. Dr. Rhine, on the 
basis of his researches in extra-sensory perception, maintains that the mind can 
function independently of the body, but even if we did not accept this and confi- 
fined ourselves to mind as it functions in association with the body we should 
have no difficulty in accepting his characterisation of mind as an energetic reality. 
If by energy is meant capacity for accomplishment, for getting work done, as 
evidenced in the world of experience, there is no doubt that the order of happen- 
ings that we call mental are manifestations of a distinctive type of energy other 
than physical energy. For the laws according to which physical energy functions 
are not the ones through which the mind accomplishes its task of understanding 
and awareness. These two may of course be ultimately manifestations of the 
same energy-system working on different levels, but into that we need not go. 
What remains a fact of experience that has to be accounted for is that we do find 
physical and mental energy functioning on different principles. 


Ryle in his book ‘The Concept of Mind’ conceives of the mental as a yay 
of description of the physical at another level—at the level of hypothetical and 
semi-hypothetical statements about certain overt behaviour that may take place 
or be likely to take place, in contrast to the ordinary conception of mental which 
believes in a world of private experience. To use mental epithets, like (clever) or 
(slow), in respect of a person is merely to designate certain likely ways in which 
we may expect him to behave in certain circumstances and not to impute to him 
him a private inner world inaccessible to others. Ryle believes that by characteris- 
ing the mental as a way of description of overt behaviour he has got rid of the 
duality of mind and body which people assert only through a category mistake, 
as if the mind is an entity analogous to the body with which it may be contrasted, 
and is not just a way of description of its functions. To prove that there is no 
inner world—if such a world existed it will have to be a ghostly one, at least 
this is what Ryle believes to be the opinion of all who talk about mind—he 
discusses at length various types of behaviour in respect of which mental epithets 
are used and shows that there are not two processes going on side by side, one 
of outer overt behaviour and the other of inner private experience. For instance, 
to talk intelligently is not to do something outwardly which is open to other 
pzople’s inspection and at the same time to carry on an inner mental rehearsal of 
it privately to oneself—and Ryle believes that must be the case if there is to be 
a mind—it is to do certain things in a certain manner and this manner is shown 
in overt behaviour. Now Ryle’s arguments would have been cogent if to talk 
about mind is necessarily to talk about consciousness and self-conSciousness, 
so that if we could not find conscious inner processes going on we would have to 
give the verdict of the unreality of mind. But everyone knows that the greater 
part of the activities of mind are carried on at the unconscious level, where we 
know withgut at the same time knowing that we do, and that it is only at times, 
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particularly when the unconscious functioning is in some way or other obstructed 
that we become conscious of undergoing experiences. Very often, to talk in- 
telligently is to carry on a conversation—which is no doubt a piece of overt be- 
haviour—without any inner deliberation or awareness of the talk at all. But 
as soon as a problem is posed to which I have not a ready answer I become 
consciously aware of what is being said and possibly have to deliberate a little 
to figure out what I should say. Ryle never discusses issues like these but if 
these are taken into account we cannot get away from Tecognising the occurrences 
of inner episodes. When I do talk after a little thought people certainly know 
from my talk itself whether I have talked intelligently or foolishly without having 
to probe further. But should we not say that they have missed the process where- 
by Ihave come to the opinion that I have expressed, which process is in some 
sense inner, i.e., not open to the inspection of others in the way that my opinion, 
intelligent or foolish as the case may be, is? As Ryle says, we certainly do know 
a great deal about the workings of other peoples’ minds from the way they behave, 
but that is because the overt behaviour of human beings is already informed by 
the order of happenings we call mental i.e., by an understanding of the meaning 
and significance of experience. This understanding is shown through the 
functioning of the highly organised physiological mechanism called the body, 
but it cannot be reduced to the latter. If we do reduce the one to the other we 
are refusing to recognise certain distinctions that our experiences of ourselves and 
of the rest of the perceptible world force on us. Our failure to open ourselves 
to these distinctions can only be understood whe: 


€ n seen to be the outcome of a 
preconceived theory as to what can or cannot be. 
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UNIFIED ETHICS 
By 


J. D. SWAMIDASAN 


I. Introduction 


I am concerned about certain conspicuous tendencies in contemporary 
philosophizing in ethics, which appear to me to be quite unsatisfactory. I 
shall concern myself with two which appear to be closely inter-related, viz., 
(1) The tendency to narrow down and to restrict moral philosophy to an exami- 
nation of the ‘logical behaviour’ of moral words or to concentrate on the logical 
analysis of moral concepts, i.e., to focus attention on ‘meta-ethics’ and to leave 
severely alone at least one of the traditional questions of ethics—and that the 
principal one, both historically and from the ordinary man’s point of view and 
interest—viz., the nature or the content of the moral ideal, i.e. the best part of 
of what one might call ‘normative ethics’. In a word, my first dissatisfaction 
concerns the separation of meta-ethics from normative ethics, the task of examin- 
ing ethical ideals and that of elucidating or establishing ethical ideals, the form 
or structure of moral discourse and the norms or content of moral life. The 
result very often is more than a suggestion that the analyses of meta-ethics are 
neutral or indifferent in regard to ethical contents or norms. The implication 
seems to be that just as one speaks of ‘alternative logics’ there also are or may 
be ‘alternative ethics’ between which the moral philosopher is helpless to decide, 
Regarding the desirability of one or another such system, the grounds of choice 
between one and another, the ethicist as ethicist can afford no guidance what- 


soever. 


(2) The consequent conclusion (arrived at in different ways) that:— 
(a) The choice of one normative (i.e. value) system rather than another is a 
non-rational choice. It is a personal ‘decision’, a matter of ‘preference’, etc, 
(b) The moral philosopher who is not so liberal, abstinent, or tolerant, i.e., one 
who tries to bridge this gulf, is no longer a moral philosopher but is really a 
disguised moral agent, an advocate, seer or saint, rebel or creative moralist. 
He is trying to change the value system, to discover, to create or to propagate 
new values—not just to understand the various value systems that exist or are 


1. See esp. A.J. Ayer, Philosophical Essays (pp. 231-49); 


R.M. Hare, The Language or Morals, and 
S.EsToulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics. 
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theoretically possible. Of course, he is entitled to do this, but in doing so he 
dofis the philosopher’s role and dons the mantle of the moral prophet. This 
is itself a moral act, not following from or connected with his ethical analysis. 
(c) The implication of all this is that the correct and proper role of the moral 
philosopher is to indicate the conceptual structure of ; different value systems, 
of the systems of ethics that may obtain in different societies’, ‘communities’, 
‘tribes’, peoples’; to give {so to speak) a descriptive analysis-but never to attempt 
any sort of revision, and least of all to compare and evaluate the varying and 
rival systems of morality. All value judgements, it is contended, are made with- 
in a particular value system. The validation or justification of moral judgements 
is possible only within a contextual ethical system. Beyond this no justification 
is possible: only personal choice, preference, or commitment. ek 


The moral philosopher is therefore not required to evaluate or justify ‘ways 
of life’, ‘visions of life’, views of the good life’. He should not, and could not, 
doso. He must analyse, not adjudicate; live, and let live; choose, and let choose. 


This indication of the scope of my paper, I trust, will explain why I began 
by saying that I was concerned about and not merely that I should be concerned 
with. 


Il. The Scope of the Naturalistic Fallacy 


Let me approach my subject somewhat indirectly at first, with the analysis 
of a problem seemingly unconnected with it. That problem may be posed in 
the form of the question, ‘Why can a moral rule not enjoin what is physically 
impossible?’ My hope is that, if perhaps we see the conditions, logical as wcll as 
other than logical, that are relevant to fixing the negative limits of moral rules 
or obligations, this may provide some insight into the relevance of these or other 
such conditions to the recognition (the existence and the nature) or acceptance 
of positive moral rules. 

The answer to our query would generally be: ‘The fact that it is physically 
impossible for someone to perform a certain action is in itself a suflicient and 
complete ground for denying that he can be under any moral obligation to do 
it. Ought implies can’. The conclusion I seek to draw from the “foregoing is 
that re a goditet to assert that ‘is’ and ‘ought’ are absolutely independent 
of each other. Facts are, in some way, —what wa —tele 
Eon OF morai riles, Y; t way we must find out—relevant 

Having shown at least this much (purely negative so far, I recognise). le 
us go on to examine the scope of the Naturalistic pallay, the me tag 
in regard to the problem of justifying or criticizing ethical judgements. Stated 
in the barest way, the N. F. points out that no ought follows from an is, But 
follows from’ in what sense? Only in the sense that no descriptive or empirical 
statements entail a normative or value judgement. We cannot deduce ate 
sentence from a descriptive statement, nor is a value judgement the same as 
an empirical law. It is logically possible to admit the truth of descri tive ro- 
positions and to refuse to derive any value statement therefrom or o EA 
differing value judgements. Formally, the relation between ‘is’ or ‘are’ sentences 
and ‘ought’ sentences is one of ‘logical independence’. Or, as writers like Hare 
put it, no indicative sentence, nor any combination of purely indicative sentences, 
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necessitates an imperative. This nobody would today deny. But how much 
does this amount to in connexion with our problem of justifying value assertions? 


It would be edifying here to examine the exactly parallel logical problem 
of the justification of empirical theories or inductive principles. I refer to the 
notorious ‘problem of induction.’ 


I shall not re-traverse familiar ground. The upshot of the controversy 
amounts to no more than this that it compelled logicians to recognise the necessity 
of distinguishing between the nature of deductive reasoning (proof) and in- 
ductive reasoning (‘proof’). It drove home the point that inductive conclusions 
cannot, and need not, be justified, in the manner in which deductive conclusions 
are justificd, that what is relevant to inductive or empirical ‘proof? is inductive 
or-empirical evidence, and that is the end of the matter. The problem was 
dissolved by the recognition of the distinctiveness of inductive reasoning and 
method. Empirical knowledge is justified by the methods and criteria of em- 
pirical science. 


There could be a further problem. How is the whole of scientific know- 
Iedge—tne scientific outlook itself—justified? Why ought we to accept the 
findings of science and the results of scientific method? This is a problem that 
has been dismissed by some thinkers as a ‘pseudo-problem’. I do not think it 
is. But I shall return to it a little later. 


To turn how to the nature and limitations of the Naturalistic Fallacy. 
What the N.F. forces us to recognize is the logical difference and independence 
of value assertions and factual statements, that a value judgement is a value 
judgement and not an empirical or descriptive proposition, that an ought is not 
an is, that ‘good’, ‘right’, etc. are not properties of any ‘kind, whether natural or 
non-natural. We neither ‘sense’ hor ‘intuit’ values (both ‘sense’ and ‘intuit’, 
in G.E.Moore’s sense of the terms). : 


Just as the verification of the consequences of an inductive hypothesis 
does not entail its truth—so too a value judgement is not an implication— formal’ 
or ‘material’—of an inductive statement. or statements. Thus. much and no 
more is the relevance and validity of the criticism implied in the N.F. Once it is 
realized ‘that the logic of prescriptive sentences is other than that of descriptive 
sentences, that there is a logical gap between empirical propositions and value 
judgements, the bogey of the N.F. is laid to rest. To dwell further on its efficacy 
is to betray ‘bewitchment’ and unnecessary perplexity. For the N.F., like— 


. 
“The giant Honour, that keeps cowards out, 
Is but a masquer,- ....... 
siete the grim Swiss denies 


Only to fools a passage that not know 
He is but form, and only frights in show.” 


` But our problem still remains. If there is a logical gap between factual 
statements and value pronouncements, how may it be bridged? Can it be 
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bridged? Or must we resign ourselves to the alternatives of Moorean intui- 
tionism, scepticism, subjectivism, jnaive positivism, or the current explanations 
in terms of ‘decision’, ‘preference’, etc.? I think there is a more rational answer. 


Ill. An Examination of Current Views 


Intuitionism, scepticism, subjectivism and naive positivism have all been 
dealt with in recent philosophical literature, and there is, I feel, no need to re- 
examine their views. But the alternative analysis of the problem as set forth in 
contemporary ethics is not quite satisfactory either. I shall state these views 
very briefly with a view to exploring the general problem of the justification of 
moral judgements. (a 

Accepting one of the current sets of terminology, we may sum up the process 
of justification thus. A particular moral action is validated by being subsumed 
under a maxim, the maxim itself under a more general rule of principle, and so 
on till we arrive at the most general principles or laws. This mode of validation 
comes to an end when we have arrived at the most general principles, principles 
phien are not themselves deducible from any principles more general than them- 
selves. 


If a demand is made, as it can legitimately be made, for a justification of 
widest principles, a shift in the method of justification would be necessary. We 
must then have recourse to ‘teleological’ justification, i.e. in terms of the concept 
of purpose not of duty, of consequences not rules. The justification of an ulti- 
mate rule is thus in terms of the consequences which its acceptance or its rejec- 
tions leads to. ‘These consequences, if desirable, justify the principles. If un- 
desirable, the rule is unjustified. But what of the judgement that these conse- 
quences are themselves desirable or undesirable? At this point—so the analysis 
goes—one may show that the consequences are related to, or part of, a wider 
set of purposes, deeper, more complex, more comprehensive, etc. till such a 
demand for justification leads one to the enunciation of one’s ‘way of life’, the 
portrayal of the ‘vision of life’ which one has chosen, chooses, or is committed 
to. Beyond this complete description of the way of life, no further ‘justification’ 
is possible. The way of life, the total picture of an ethical system is one that 
one chooses or rejects. Further demand for justification cannot be rationally 
met. De vitae viis nil disputandum. Ultimately, all that one can do with a 
person who persists in the demand for further justification is to challenge him 
to give an alternative. Either this is Moorean intuitionism deferred and project- 
ed on to ‘ways of life’ instead of particular instances of the property ‘good’ or 
it is an empty challenge, a choice without genuine alternatives. Probably the 
latter is intended, in the sense of an emphatic denial that any more complete 
justification is at all possible. But the whole position abounds with confusion 
(see R.M. Hare, The Language of Morals, pp. 68-78). But if the rivalry between 
two different and contending ‘ways of life’ is in any sense a genuine one, who is 
to judge between them? And on what grounds? The mere invitation to accept 
one or the other and live according to its lights is meaningless. For either the 
experimenter experiments with the rival ‘way of life’ (even though the experiment 
be only in speculation or imagination) with the standards of his own way of 

life guiding him, and then of course the result would be a foregone negative 
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conclusion, or else he takes over the standards of the rival vision of life, and then 
experiment has an equally futile affirmative result. The whole idea is com- 
parable to such idle challenges and speculations as ‘If you had been Stalin, what 
would you have done?’ the ansWer to which can only be ‘Exactly whatever 
Stalin might have done’, unless it is conceded and implied that while I take over 
the problems and capacitizs of Stalin I also retain in some way my own character 
and system of values ; more fully expressed, unless the contextual logical implica- 
tion is granted that there is or can be a point of view that goes beyond and in- 
cludes the standpoints of both ‘views of life’; unless, in other words, there is the 
possibility of a unified ethics. But how would this be possible? Certainly not 
through another act of choice, preference or personal decision. 


There is much of course that is valid and obviously true in the present-day. 
analysis of ethical justification. It is true as tar as it goes. Butit baulks at the 
crucial point, the ultimate, essential issue of justifying a way of life, a value 
system taken as a whole. One point especially is incontestable, that in order 
that a system of moral values should function as such it must be one that is 
freely chosen, and this choice depends upon a personal decision. But what does 
this reference to personal decision or choice amount to? It is no more than a 
reassertion that such principles are moral principles. I fail to see the special 
relevance of drawing attention to, and enlarging upon, this matter of choice and 
decision in reference to ‘ways of life’. Is not the autonomy of moral laws, the 
self-legislative nature of the moral will—the characteristic which Kant so clearly 
brought out and so very long ago—a universal characteristic or criterion of all 
moral principles and not only of ultimate ones? And again, vis-a-vis Hare, 
is it not a characteristic of all moral principles, not just of the new values dis- 
covered by the creative moralist or asserted by the moral rebel? Is a principle 
or rule that is obeyed out of conformity to convention, one which is blindly 
followed as part of one’s social heritage, a moral principle at a 1? (Compare and 
contrast customary practices and laws of the state on the one hand with genuine 
principles of morality, whether minor ones or major ones, on the other). 


Professor Paul W. Taylor, in his new book Normative Discourse, attempts 
to deal more fully with the problem by introducing the idea of ‘rational choice 
and enunciates conditions which he considers to be essential in order that a 
choice may be termed rational. These conditions, satisfactory perhaps in them- 


iscuss. I shall concern myself only witha further point which 
oes Porro viz., that it makes no sense, it is a meaningless question 
to ask why or how a rational choice is justified. To ask for oe why’ a 
choice based on reason, one made under rational conditions, should be the best 
choice is to ask for reasons for reason. _And this, according ae i aiul 
problem. (Very much the same view Js advanced by Prot g P pte so 
in his very comprehensive discussion in The Moral Point T iew.) a bt Sip 
ever, that this is a mistaken view. It is not only logical but seinna and, in the 
final analysis, necessary to raise this very question and to provide an answer to it. 


IV. Science, Ethics, and Human Nature 


t the course of the discussion to return to a 


reame O ET blem of the justification of scientific know= 


problem I referred to earlier—the pro 
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whole, the way of science if you like to call it so. This is a much 
ee general problem fon that of justifying induction or of establishing parti- 
cular empirical Jaws, and it appears to me to be exactly analogous to that of 
justifying ways of life or value systems in ethics. Even in certain negative respects 
the analogy is very close, for I have heard it remarked that whether one accepts 
the ‘scientific’ explanation of things or not, whether one prefers it to (say) a 
consistent animistic explanation of nature, is ultimately a matter of individual 
choice. It could also be argued, as I feel sure it has been, that to ask for a 
justification of science as a whole would be to ask a meaningless question, for 
scientific knowledge means rational explanation, explanation by means of the 
best reasons. To ask why we ought to refer’such a knowledge system to others 
is nonsensical. Yet I feel that the question need not appear tautologous, and 
that an answer to it is available. 
Why do we accept the validity of scientific theory, although we know that 
verification of consequences does not entail the truth of a hypothesis? The 
explanation of particular laws by subsuming them under wider theories and 
finally in terms of the order and structure of empirical knowledge only pushes 
the problem further back and does not provide an ultimate and invincible justi- 
fication. Yet, why do we accept the whole body of science? The answer, in 
Hume’s words is that ‘it would cost us too much pains to do otherwise’. For 
the ultimate justification of any system of knowledge, scientific as well as ethical, 
is by applying it to the touchstone of life. For ‘Nature’, said Hume, ‘by an 
absolute and uncontrollable necessity has determined us to judge as well as to 
breathe and feel’. With respect to ethical norms I should add ‘to choose and 
appraise as well as to judge and to feel’. ‘He that will not eat’ said Locke, ‘till 
he has demonstration that it will nourish him, he that will not stir till he infallibly 
knows that the business he goes ett will succeed’ will have little else to do but 
tosit still and perish.’ Are there then alternatives between which we are required 
to choose? The ultimate answer is of course that no one but a madman would 
choose torsit still and perish. Wisdom is justified of her children. And what 
is true of scientific knowledge is at least equally true of ethical judgements. 
Nature—human nature—closes the logical gap. 


a 


IV. Unified Bthies 


What I wish to advocate further is that unified ethics is scientifically 
possible on this very foundation of human nature. Human values are related 
to human desires, and these can be discovered only empirically by a study of 
psychology and sociology. As Mill pointed out in an oft-criticized passage, 
“the sole evidence it is possible to produce that anything is desirable, is that people 
do actually desire it.’ Though, of course, that may not be what ‘desirable’ 
means. If certain notes and successions of notes, rhythms etc. were not in- 
trinsically pleasant, pleasant in relation to human ears, the aesthetic value or 
excellence of the more sophisticated kinds of music would never be intelligible 


(whatever might be the intermediate steps of training, culture etc. needed to 
explain the tastes of particular people). 


There is a universal core of human needs, wants and desires: in a word the 


universal urge to have life and to have it more abundantly. There are the 
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universal patterns or forms of morality, the logic of ethics, which the meta- 
ethicist clarifies and reveals. On these two fundamentals, the formal and the 
material, such a universal and unified ethics may be reared. The meta-ethicist 
clarifies the logic of moral concepts. But his task is by no means neutral in 
respect of the contents or norms of morality. For the form determines the 
content, whether at one or more removes, To give but one instance: I think 
that a purely logical analysis of the concept of moral law can demonstrate the 
untenability of egoism as an ethical doctrine. 


Contemporary moral philosophers make frequent and repeated reference 
to the need to understand the moral life amd moral principles in their relation 
to the life of a society. Yet it appears to me that they do not follow up the 
implications of their analysis to their logical end. Their actual discussions tend 
to be overly individualistic, as in the final appeal to personal decision and choice 
in regard to ‘views of life’. This has led one writer, Miss Murdoch, to characte- 
rize their aynalysis as revelatory of their own ‘Liberal’ morality. Books on‘ The 
Whole Dut of Man’ have gone out of fashion no doubt along with many other 
Victorian ideas. But I should like to resuscitate a Victorian word, ‘Latitudi- 
narianism’, as an apter description of the views of these thinkers. For it is 
difficult in practice to distinguish between a certain type of liberalism and sheer 
indifference, between meta-ethical neutralism and cynicism, between the principle 
‘Each society for itself’ and its concomitant ‘The devil take the underdeveloped’. 
Eventually, such a ‘liberal’ or tolerant attitude may be used, and has historically 
been used, to justify purely tribal moralities. Personally, may I say I find 
more palatable even the saying ‘Be my brother, or I slay thee’. It seems to be 
essentially more humane and based ultimately ona greater love and respect for 
one’s fellow men. ` 

a 


Let us return to the concept of morality and its relation to society. One 
needs to carry out the analysis far enough to show that morality is a sine 
qua non of social life. Without society, no morality. But its converse, without 
morality no society, is just as true. Itis necessary further to recognize that 
morality is a highly uscful mode of adaptation, even as a purely biological 
device. 


Moral principles and the moral life must then be viewed in the perspective 
of the problems of man, man as an animal who seeks survival and fulfilment. 
Man’s moral nature is part and parcel of his human nature, and it is only in the 
light of this human nature that his ideals and values can be understood and their 
validity established. The moral life is itself a step in the broad evolutionary 
process. The history of mankind is in one aspect, and a very important one, 
the record of man’s moral experiments. The ethical codes of different socicties 
are as it were different hypotheses framed and tested in the „crucible of life; and 
though the facts of success or failure do not ‘prove’ the validity or invalidity of 
value systems, nothing else is available or relevant to their justification. They 
may also be described as kinds of ‘mutation’ in the socio-genetic sphere, success- 
ful or unsuccessful principles of adaptation between which comparisons and 
adjudication are possible. Viewed thus, not in isolation but in the context of 
society, of the demands of human nature and the laws of psychology and man’s 
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socio-biological existence, the form as well as the contents of morality become 
rationally explicable. 


Thus morality itself and its specific rules are related to and governed by 
the basic urges and needs of man, and these basic urges and needs can be seen to 
be common to all mankind. 


‘Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions, fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means 
BL Goons ? If you prick us, do we not bleed?.......:1f you poison us 
we not die?’ 


The fundamental principles of a unified and universal ethics must be sought 
in the context of these basic urges and needs of all men—Jew and Gentile, believer 
and infidel, Nordic or Negro, pariah or brahmin. 


Reference to the diversity of human cultures is as interesting as any red 
herring. Modern modes of transmitting the social heritage, modern means of 
communication—and I do not mean merely or primarily jet planes and space 
ships, I mean the exchange of ideas among men, the transport of learning, books, 
the forms of art, the international language of science, these and a myriad other 
Processes of social transmission and interaction—enable us to recognize, to 
cultivate and to build upon this fundamental unity of mankind. Today, more 


than ever perhaps, there can be only one answer to the question ‘Who is my 
neighbour?’ 


If literature, science and art and democracy, if knowledge and freedom, 
security and leisure are values for the people of the United States or England 
or France, they are such also for the people of Russia or Japan or India, of 
Angola, the Congo and South Africa. There is today no justification for the 
concept of a closed society or a tribal or national system of values. There are 
no national parks, no tribal reserves, in ethics. The winds of change, the change 
in men’s minds, blow speedily in our times. The consequent changes, physical 
and social will follow. And the admission that these will have to be programmed 
variously to meet varying situations does not affect by one jot or tittle the thesis 
of a unified ethics; for this thesis does not subscribe to the doctrine of an absolute 
and unchanging system of values. It is quite compatible with it, and indeed it 
is rationally necessary, to recognize micro-ethical diversity along with macro- 
ethical unity. Autres temps, autres moeurs is itself a universal principle. Circums- 
tances alter the application, though the principles remain universal. 


i gorn man’s growing knowledge of the world, of others and himself, with 
US better acquaintance with different types of societies, their organization and 


their structure, their ideals and their achievements, he can compare and evaluate 


and draw rational and objective conclusions. That this is no mere pious hope 
z Soniy possibility, that it can be done and indeed has been done, can be seen 
n such a document as the UNO Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 


The.heart of my thesis is contained in these lucid words of Einstein (Fore= 


‘16 


word to Relativity: a Richer Truth by Phillip Franck): Ethical axioms are 
found and tested not very differently from the axioms of science. Die Wahrheit 
liegt in der Bewahrung. Truth is what stands the test of experience. 
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THE DESIRED AND THE GOOD 
By 
ABU SAYEED AYYUB 


As this essay is an enquiry into the notion of value or the good (I shall use 
the words interchangeably) it would be best to begin with notions that are least 
high-sounding and closest to common sense. But as in epistemology so in the 
theory of: value, when philosophers make a deliberate effort to move closer to 
common sense, they only succeed in moving further away from it. The gap, 
however, is easily closed—not by retracing the philosophical steps but by towing 
common sense round to wherever the Philosopher has chosen to take his stand. 
Such a philosophically commonsensical Position was taken by R.W. Perry when, 


in protest alike against the ‘high-falutin’ theories of the Austrian value-philo8o- . 


phers and the too down-to-earth English common sense of Moore, he defined 
value as “any object of any interest” —‘interest’ being preferred to ‘desire’ on 
account of its blanket coverage of desiring, striving, liking, enjoying, etc.Philoso- 
phically more popular and of more ancient lineage is another variant of a pro- 
fessedly commonsensical theory, viz., the conception of value as inhering not 
in the object but in the satisfaction of desire (the moderns prefeť ‘satisfaction’ 
to ‘pleasure’, again because of its wider coverage—pleasure being regarded as 
one of the constituents of satisfaction). Dewitt H. Parker, for instance, says: 
“To speak of things as having value is only a facon de parler; things do not really 
have value, they only borrow value from the satisfactions corresponding. Hence 
- we could not define value ‘as any object of any interest’ as has been proposed, 
but rather as the satisfaction of any interest in any object.”1 Bertrand Russell 
Seems not to have been able to make up his mind as to which variant to choose 
for himself, so we find him Propounding in the same sentence that “an occurrence 


is good when it satisfies desire, or, more precisely, that we define ‘good’ as satis- 
faction of desire.”2 ; 


7 hy 


j „This, however, is a family quarrel within the subjectivist fold. My concern 
Tce to point out that there is nothing wrong with such subjectivistic or natur- 
alistic definitions of value provided we are not thinking of extending them to 


1. Parker, Dewitt H., Human Values, Michigan: George Wahr 1944, p. 21. 
2, Dsi Bertand, Human Society in Ethics and Politics, London: Allen and Unwin, 
+ 55, 
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values of the highest kind. Applied to such specimens of good things as a bar 
of milk-chocolate or a game of pushpins, they are far more satisfactiory then 
either*Brentano’s or Moore’s definition. It is equally absurd to think of these 
things either as objects of right love or as. possessing an indefinable non-natural 
objective quality. After we have described their natural properties, there is only 
the relational fact to add that I, or a certain number of people, happen to desire 
and enjoy them. Perry has criticised Brentano by sayingsthat the sort of objects 
to which Brentano’s theory appears to fit “may be valuablein a superlative sense, 
but not in that generic sense of which we are here in search.’’? My point against 
Perry is that like many other naturalistic value-philosophers of today, he was so 
preoccupied with objects valuable only in a trivial sense that he never quite 
succeeded in reaching beyond them to the superlative values, and therefore failed 
to find that generic sense of which he was in quest. I shall try to show that no 
monistic theory of value can do-justice to values at the lowest as well as at the 
highest ends of the axiological scale; the facts of the value-situation demand a 
dualistic theory. 

. j 
Ifthe good (the intrinsic good, that is to say) is equated with satisfaction, 
the highest good on the personal plane will be the maximum amount of satisfac- 
tion that an individual can obtain in the entire course of his life. It is obvious 
that this optimum cannot be reached by the simple addition of all his separate 
satisfactions. For that it would be necessary to remove conflict among desires, 
to cultivate and promote fecund, tolerant and mutually cooperative desires and 
to harmonise and organise them into one or more hierarchical patterns by sup- 
pressing or diminishing the force of discordant impulses and desires. “There 
greatest good will be the object of an all-inclusive and harmonious system of 
interests,” writes Perry. But a harmonious system of interests is not itself an 
interest. Perry realises that this is something to be achieved rather than a 
normally existing psychological fact. It is to be achieved because a harmonious 
personality is evidently better than a conflicting personality, and this, according 
to Perty, is true as judged by the standard of inclusiveness.” Now the standard 
of inclusiveness is quite peculiar and altogether different from the other two 
standards of comparative value mentioned by him; intensity and preference. Of 
this Perry does not seem to be aware. The intensive or the preferred interest 
is a psychological fact which by ousting the less intense or the less preferred 
interest establishes within the framework of a subjectivistic value theory that the 
object of the latter is a lesser good than the object of the former. In contrast, 
the inclusive interest, in the sense we are concerned here, i.e., in the sense of a 
harmonious system of interests, is not a fact at all; it is only a desideratum. There- 
fore, its goal, the harmoniously happy life, is not definable in naturalistic terms. 
It can only be referred to as what ought to be desired, or as the object of an interest 
which ought to be a Mee Kant was wrong in thinking that this state of over- 
all happiness, which he called the prudential end, was the natural object of every 
one’s desire. On the other hand, C.I. Lewis seems right in maintaining that “it 
is the universal rational end, the end we aim at so far as we approve of our aims 


and ourselves in aiming.” 
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Subjectivist theories of value fail even more egregiously when we come to 
consider the value for me of other people’s happiness. There is no sense m 
which this can be regarded as a function of my desire, and yet if I don’t Tegar 
that as good or value for me, there cannot be any such thing as morality. Of 
course some semblance of moral action may still be performed by the dictates 
of prudence, but so long as I treat other people’s happiness as only a means to 
my own happiness, my action is not trully moral. Morality is essentially based 
on the maxim that I must treat everyone as an end and not merely as a means. 
I take it that this point has been fully established by Kant. And we all know 
of the fallacy which Mill committed when he argued from the premise that every- 
one desires his own happiness to the conclusion that everyone desires the happi- 
ness of all. It has been maintained by some that man as a social being is endowed 
with love for his kind, and therefore he naturally finds happiness in the happi- 
ness of his fellowmen. I doubt if there is sufficient empirical basis for this 
wishful generalisation. Community love is not a fact, it is only a desideratum. 
And sociality is a fact only jin the sense that everyone needs and desires the 
company of a few others of his kind. The rest of mankind, outside a very small 
group of their friends and relations, mean little to most men. Some of course 
are tribal minded or nationalist in their genuine emotional make-up, but far more 


are not—at least in peace time. And lovers of all men can be counted on one’s 
figures. 


The value of other people’s satisfaction, 
of integrated satisfactions (or harmonious happiness) is, I conclude, not a func- 
tion of my desire or interest. Nonetheless, they are goals which I cannot set 
aside. The fact is not that I naturally desire them; the fact is that I feel an obli- 
gation to desire them in preference to the things which I do happen to desire. 
There is a compulsiveness here which though different from the compulsiveness 
of sense, cannot be dismissed theoretically or practically, 


and even of my own total system 


C.L. Stevenson had pointed out in his Ethics and Language that interest 
theories, though not false, give but a part of the meaning of ‘x is good’. To 
take it to mean only ‘x is liked or approved by me’ leaves no room for disputa- 
tion, yet moral (and aesthetic) disputes do occur and are often not reducible to 
differences about the facts of the case. A directive to the hearer is also contained 
in the meaning of ethical sentences in addition to the expression of a psychological 
state of the speaker. The full meaning of ‘x is good’ therefore is ‘I like or approve 
of x; do so likewise.’ If, however, the hearer were stubbornly to question, “why 
on earth must I like what you like”? the most natural answer—‘ because I want 
you to” —proves by its total irrelevance to moral and aesthetic contexts how 
flimsy the command theories are. For that is quite an adequate answer when 
I am actually issuing a command proper like “leave the room.” According 


to C.L. Stevenson, although I cannot simply answer “because I wish you to,” 
what I actually do is to use all sorts of persuasive devices which language allows 
to make you like what I like. He sees i 


K . n the meaning of ‘good’ nothing beyond 
ee Power to influence, which I find the only intelligible part. The rest is con- 
usion = It should be noted that we do not normally bother to influence other 
People’s simple likes and dislikes. The question why we are eager to influence 


ae 
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and be influenced in ethical and aesthetic matters (for we not only declare ‘x is 
good’, we also ask, ‘is x good?’) is left unanswered by Stevenson. 


J.N. Findlay in his recent work Values and Intentions takes up this question, 
and finds the answer in ‘the propensity to impersonality’ which, according to 
him, is a natural and deeprooted propensity of the human mind. “Wanting x, 
we cannot but want others to want it also, we cannot but feel it natural that they 
should want it also, and we cannot but feel confirmed and strengthened in our 
wants by the fact that others apparently share them.’’? Expressed sweepingly 
so as to cover all and sundry desires—for chewing gums as well as for the King- 
dom of God—it involves an obvious psychological error, and this error vitiates 
an otherwise fine work. It is to the credit of Findlay that he does not overlook 
the error; and one is therefore surprised to see him dismiss it as only an exception 
to his general rule. After admitting that “the wish to set a standard to others 
in the realms of values often founders on other people’s simple refusal to see 
things in the light we do: the whole field of personal taste, e.g., in food, drink, 
objects of sexual interest, etc., bears witness to this discrepancy,’’® how can he 
insist nonetheless that we all wish to universalise all our wishes? It is only little 
children who take it for granted that their likes and dislikes are or will be shared 
by everybody. But they soon come to notice that disagreements are sharp and 
sometimes aggressive. In the process of growing up they learn to accept these 
disagreements and cease to bother about them. 


Moreover, even if this dubious psychological generalisation were not false, 
1t would not be of much help. For if pushing our valuations out into this social 
space were “the characteristic of our most commonplace valuations,” a significant 
point of distinction between the values which are relative to our trivial desires 
and those involved in the serious and considered judgments of our moral and 
aesthetic experiences would be lost sight of. Again it goes to the credit of Findlay 
that he is fully aware of this distinction as well as of the fact that his theory is 
in difficulties about it—difficulties which would never have arisen if he had not 
mistakenly insisted that all our valuations, trivial as well as profound, are measure- 
setting and magisterial. Only our profound value-experiences tend to be so, 
and that is because they are in some sense felt as ‘right’ or ‘fitting’. Brentano 
defined the good as the object of ‘right love’, and this ‘right’ for him had a 
semantic reference. Love in this context is not a purely emotive experience 
but has embedded in it a cognitive element which can be characterised as ‘insight’. 
The desire to share our value-experience is basically of the same genre as the 
desire to share our cognitive experience. Both spring from the conviction thot 
we are right and from a sort of felt obligation to help others out of their error. 
In both cases forcing our opinion on others would be morally wrong—except 


in totalitarian ethics. © 


C.A. Campbell, on the other hand, maintains that there is an absolutely 
vital distinction between our value-reaction to the value of moral virtue and 
our value-reaction to any other value whatsoever. For him while other values 


are subjective, that is, definable in terms of our desires and emotions, moral 


7. Findlay, J.N. Values and Intentions, London; Allen and Unwin, 1961, p. 210, 
8. Ibid, p. 211. 
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value alone is not so. The argument for the objectivity of the value of moral 
virtue is very simple. It is simply the absurdity of regarding this particular value 
as subjective, the repugnance that we.all feel in identifying it with any relation 
to subjective interests. “When a man in defiance of strong temptations rises to 
what he recognises to be his duty, it seems merely inept to suggest that his dutiful 
act derives the value*which we all regard it as possessing from any subjective feel- 
ings that are entertained towards it by anyone. We seem to see quite clearly 
that we need pay’no attention to the presence or absence of any subjective feel- 
ings whatsoever in order to know that the act has value.”9 I may add that it is 
always permissible to doubt with regard to any particular act however honestly 
performed whether it»was in point of fact an act. of duty or not; it is also open to 
question whether even if that act came under the category of duty according to 
accepted norms (e.g., in so far forth as it was an act of keeping a solemnly made 
promise), whether the consequences on the whole involved more harm than good 
to the persons affected by the act. Questioning these, we may condemn the 
act from certain points of view and deny its value. But in so far as it was an act 
done in the face of risk and hardship under the honest belief that it was an act of 
duty, it possesses a high value which does not depend upon our attitudes and 
emotions towards it. -It is possible to imagine circumstances in which I may 
even come to hate the act (e.g., if as a result of it my rival in love finds favour 
“in the eyes of the beloved). But when I soberly re-examine the whole situa- 


tion, I will not be led to deny value to the act because of my revulsion towards 
it; on the contrary, the value of my own personality will fall in my critical 
judgment. 


+> I therefore fully endo 
the value of moral virtue (and moral personality) is objective. But why at least? 
Does not the type of argument which he uses apply to some other values besides 
virtuous deeds? Campbell is quite aware that there are other values whose 
claim to objectivity gains support from the same considerati 


l ) ons which he has 
brought to bear on moral virtue. Amongst these claims the strongest are, ac- 


hose of knowledge 
vity of these tradi- 
e lines as those of 
explains the “ap- 


$ ald, tion by positing ‘liking by human 
nature as such’ in place of ‘liking by all men,’ And we ean Bud hia talking 
But who,are the most developed, 


i ot. t expressed himself thus, this might 
Well be his position, for he has already admitted the objectivity of moral good- 
ness. Thus the goodness of art and knowledge would obtain an indirect objecti- 
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vity as objects of preference by ‘good’ men—this last’ ‘good’ having an objective 
sense. There is something to be said for this line of argument, but not much. 
For our moral heroes, however venerable in their own sphere, have not been 
known to possess any unusually keen appreciation of art or devotion to know- 
ledge. There is some conncction between moral, aesthetic’ and noetic values, 
but not that of the dependence of the last two on the first. I,conclude by saying 
that Campbell has made no case for excluding knowledge and aesthetic experience 
from the purview of arguments which, following Ross, he has sô forcefully brought 
against the subjectivity of the value inherent in moral virtue. 


As for myself, I find in my own -value-experience.all the justification I 
need for the conviction that the value inherent in all these three so-called “eternal 
verities’ has a compulsive character about it which is totally at variance with its 
interpretations in terms of desite or interest. When Jpcontenp a the Real 
through art or science, I have an experience of value which I can only describe 
as objective. By objective I mean that the value is felt to be out there, standing 
over against me as a feature of the Real, which I may miss sometimes, but which 
I can never dismiss as a figment of my imagination-or as a projection of my desire 
oremotion. The thought that I confer value on what is revealed by the greatest 
art or deepest philosophy and science or in the presence of majestic vistas of, 
nature through my paltry approval or enjoyment strikes me not only an emotion- 
ally repugnant but as epistemologically false, for it is a total, and totally unjusti- 
fied, repudiation of my most immediate and unshakable experience. In fact, 
that experience is witness to something quite the opposite, viz, to the fact that 
I confer value upon myself by developing the capacity to understand and appre- 
ciate the values revealed in these spiritual experiences. 


Mas 


Any claim for the objectivity of values (though we are restricting this claim 
to the sphereʻof the higher values) must face two kinds of objections. The more 
common and common-sensical objection is: if valuation is a matter of insight, 
why is there so much difference of opinion in our moral and aesthetic judgments? 
The more philosophical objection is: if we regard valtie objectively, we cannot 
give any account of the conception of obligatoriness that is necessarily involved 
in the conception of yalue. Both objections have weight and cannot be treated 


lightly. 


ilosophical point can be dealt with more briefly. Frankena and 
Ayer. A a een Findlay, have all objected to Moore’s characterisation 
of value as a property of things and situations on the ground that if value is an 
objective property of something, whether the property be natural or non*natural, 
it is just a statement about that thing, and as such it involves on the part of any- 
body who apprehehds it no obligation to appreciate it, wish for it or strive for its 
realisation if it does not already exist. And yet when we say that something is 
good or has value, we undoubtedly intend to convey that it imposes some sort 
of obligation on us. I may parenthetically remark, or rather remind the reader, 
that the question of obligation arises only in the case of the higher values; 
no such obligation is felt in regard to & coveted neck-tie or a cherished 


vintage. 
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Moore had made the mistake of arbitrarily restricting the word ‘good’ 
to mean only a unique objective feature of the situation, a mistake which he 
corrected in his later theory.* His critics are making a similar mistake when 
they restrict it to mean only the subjective feature of obligation. The point is 
simply this: (1) Does the experience of value clearly indicate that its character 
is receptive and compulsive? (2) Does the experience of apprehending a value 
carry some sort of obligation with it? I don’t see how we can avoid giving an 
affirmative answer to both questions. If so, we must Tecognise that ‘value’ or 
‘good’ is a Janus word having a double significance—objective as well as subjective 
in the sense of implying an ‘ought’). We must not repeat Ayer’s and Findlay’s 
mistake’ in insisting that because ‘good’ carries an obligatory sense, it cannot 
mean anything objective. There is no incompatibility between the two mean- 


ings, so we cannot make that a ground for saying that ‘good’ must mean either 
the one or the other, abut not both. 


Perhaps the confusion has its roots not in incompatibility but in too much 
compatibility. The conjunctive relation between the normative and predicative 
mēanings of ‘good’ is not empirical. The fact is that we cannot even think of 
the objective goodness of anything without also thinking of some sort of obliga- 
tion that it imposes. And we, at least I (I am contrasting my position with 
Ewing’s)" cannot think of an obligation to have a pro-attitude’toward that 
thing unless I also think of some unique feature over and above its natural proper- 
ties (though not independent of them) which is expressed by saying that the 
object is worthy of our pro-attitude. It seems obvious to me that ‘ought’ is a 
More complex concept than ‘good’. The latter I simply cognise, but in the 
former I ‘engage’ myself (in the Existentialist sense) as an active agent. And 
why should I commit myself to do something unless I cognise either the action 
itself or its consequences as on the whole good? Since the connection between 
the normative and predicative senses of ‘good’ is neither analytic nor empirical, 
we are obliged to conclude that it is synthetic a priori. The refusal to recognise 
‘good’ as an objective character appears to stem, at least in part, from the distaste 
for the notion of synthetic a priori. Kant’s favourite phrase is very outmoded 
today in the English speaking countries—despite Moore, 


I come now to the objection that a very much greater degree of difference 
of opinion prevails in the sphere of value-judgments than in the judgments of 


science or of perception. This is supposed to provide Strong, if not conclusive, 
evidence of the fact that statements about value are subjective, or, as Nowell- 
Smith puts it, are not judgments at all and are not therefore characterisable as 
either true or false. It will be convenient at thi 


has two aspects: one applicable to both t es of values (bri ith in th 
following paragraph), the other (which i call AAE Ne 


a aaea 

* See Moore’s Reply in The Philosophy of G.F, Moore. (The Library of Livi i bers). 
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When we judge a particular action to be right or wrong or a particular work 
of art to be good or bad, we implicitly or explicitly refer to certain rules or 
standards. Of course these rules differ from one social order or cultural group 
to another. Within each society or group, however, they constitute a measure- 
setting set in accordance with which judgments are made and disputes about them 
settled, or at least attempted to be settled. In this regard there is little essential 
difference in the objectivity-claim of a judgment like ‘this is a good bicycle’ or 
‘that is a fine horse’, on the one hand, and ‘this is a good picture’ or ‘that is a fine 
thing to do,’ on the other. Nonetheless, much greater consensus of opinion is. 
reached in the former type of judgment than in the latter. This is because the 
purposes which the former type of rules serve are evident, and therefore rules 
can be clearly laid down and readily accepted. In the latter type, the purposes 
are vaguer,.more elusive, almost mystical, and therefore rules are difficult to 
formulate and are not infrequently disputed. In fact disputes about the moral 
worth of so-and-so’s generosity to some penniless idler, or the aesthetic value of 
Picasso’s paintings of the cubist period, almost inevitably lead to questions like 
whether private charity is a virtue, what do we mean by a virtuous action, or 
what constitutes a good painting. We must therefore take up this primary aspect 
of the question, and we shall deal with it first in the sphere of the values of appre- 


ciation.* 


A work of art is at once an artefact and a symbol. Jacques Maritain refers 
to this duality as a conflict between art and poetry within each artistic medium: 
“whereas art demands to shape an object, poetry demands to be passive, to 
1isten, to descend to the roots of being.” Tagore expresses this duality by using 
two Bengali words (derived from the Sanskrit) for poet—rupadaksa and kavi. 
The former literally means ‘expert in forms’ and the latter, ‘seer’. So far as a 
work of art is regarded as a mere artefact, a skillful organisation of sensuous and 
imaginative elements, a source of delight for sense and imagination, it is enjoyed 
as a thing. Sartre thought that even poetry which uses words—meaningful 
sounds whose essential function is to signify something other than themselves— 
has this artefactual quality of opacity. He insists that the poet considers words 
as things and not as signs, that in poetry we are on this side of words and not 
on the other, as in prose. This is tantamount to turning a poem into a fascinat- 


' ing pattern of sound and image with no meaning, no reference to the world beyond. 


i n poetry is in fact just this. and exults in being nothing more. 
rapes o Saded palele and poets under the influence of craft- 
fetishism have in their attempt to make poetty ‘pure’, that is, as different from 
prose as possible, succeeded in making it paltry. This sort of poetry corresponds 
to purely decorative painting and light music meant only to please the ear. These 
have essentially the samé trivial value as delicacies of the palate. They are among 
the good things of life, not among its great things. Judgments about them need 

or objectivity; the value of such art is a function of 


im 4 iversalit j; : 
ate Tem eni thet. Great art has a different status and function. 


es (or values of achievement) is not discussed here partly for 


xceeded the allotted space) and partly because Ihave dealt 
E or i e aa article on “Varieties of Moral Experience”, being the 
meena! ice at the Ethics section of the Indian Philosophical Conference, 


Cuttack, December, 1959. 
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* This aspect of moral valu 


Great artists use their technical skill in making an artefact not as decorators 
but as creators. And what they create is not an enjoyable pattern of sound or 
colour, but a symbol. A symbol, normally, plays the humble role of a mere 
pointer; it is meant not to be seen. but to be seen through. An artistic symbol, 
however, is both seen and seen through in the same experience. It draws atten- 
tion away from everything else and focuses it upon itself by its surface beauty, 
but does not hold it there. When we see it disinterestedly and one-pointedly as 
a difficult yet simple unity of many diverse elements, we see, not through it but 
in it, something that is infinitely more than an artefact enjoyable as a thing by 
itself. Only Že is a great artist who has a vision to communicate and the technical 
mastery to embody that vision in a concrete symbol 


What is the nature of that vision? One can only hint at it in the vaguest 
possible terms, for the proper and full answer is the work of art itself. ‘‘This 
unique expression, which cannot be replaced by any other, still seems to express 
something beyond itself......About the best poetry, and not only the best, there 
floats an infinite suggestion. The poet speaks to us of one thing, but in this 
one thing lurks the secret of all’’—writes the literary critic A.C. Bradley. And 
the art critic Roger Fry says more poignantly but also more guardedly: “I think 
an artist might, if he chose, take a mystical attitude, and declare that the fulness 
and completeness of the imaginative life he leads may correspond to an existence 
more real than any that we know in this mortal life”; and further; “feelings to 
which the name cosmic emotion has been somewhat unhappily given find almost 

no place in life, but, since they belong to certain very deep springs of our nature, 
do become of very great importance in the arts.” 
$ t 4 
This cosmic emotion is, in my opinion, no less important in knowledge. 
For we value a piece of knowledge in proportion to the help it affords us in ex- 
panding our mental horizon and bringing within our intellectual grasp all that 
there is to know. Einstein’s tensor equation in which he was able to incorporate 
almost the entire theory of gravitation and electro-magnetism is beyond question 
of far greater value than, say, Boyle’s law. Why, if not because of its greater 
cosmic significance? The value of every serious work of art and every significant 
piece of knowledge reflects the value of all reality. This is the value that we 
are thinking of when we regard them as intrinsically and not merely instrumentally 
valuable. Some have suggested that apart from utility we value knowledge 
Principally as a healthy exercise of our mental powers—ihus bringing Einstein’s 
- theory of Relativity on a par with a game of chess played against an expert op- 
ponent. 


The work of art is often regarded not as a symbol of the Real but as an 
expression of the artist’s mind and personality. But the artist’s mind although a 


world by itself, is not a world in its own tight. It is ever receptive of and tespon- 


Sive to the great world outside. It remains empty to itself if it does not fill itself 
With the infinitude of the universe. 


“What are the contents of our personality,” 
asks Tagore, and answers that they are nothing short of the whole world. “With 
our love and hatred, pleasure and pain, fear and wonder continually working 
upon it, this world becomes a part of our personality. We are great or small,- 
according to the magnitude or littleness of this assimilation. If this world were 
taken away, our Personality would lose all its content.” 
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A particular work of art or view of nature might appear to be charged with 


beauty or sublimity to some; to others it may signify little. That depends upon 
how we see it at the moment, on the receptiveness of our mood and sensibility. 
It also depends upon the cultural training and make-up of the observer. Even 
if it is appreciated by a large number of people, its value is derivative from the * 
value of what it symbolises. Not every one, however, can read a sign. The 
fault may lie in the reader, or in the technique of signification used by the artist. 
But the value of what is signified, which is nothing short of the universe in one 
or other of its infinite aspects, is universal. You may, if you like, say that it is 
potentially universal, for our capacity to appreciate it depends upon our growth” 
towards the ideal self we are striving after. Can scientific judgments claim any 
other kind of universality? They are not in fact accepted by, or even intelligible 
to, the great majority of men. ae 4 


Besides the two end-values discussed earlier—happiness and moral perfec- 


tion—we have thus arrived at another whose universality (in some qualified sense) 
and objectivity must be granted, whose subjectivist reduction is, if I may say so, 
a reductioad absurdum.* Thisis the value of the World in its multifold infinity 
and—one may add with Spinoza—viewed sub specie aeternitatis, that is, as art 
and philosophy view it when they reach their highest point. The philosopher 
expresses his vision through a symbol whose constituent elements are organised 
logically; the artist through a symbol whose pattern is aesthetic and elements 
sensuous. The vision of the philosopher and scientist is austere; that of the 
artist is charged with emotion. Nonetheless, it is a vision, not a mere visceral 
disturbance. To suggest to any one who has caught a glim pse even for a moment 


- of this vision of Natura Naturans, of isavasyam idam, sarvam jagatyam jagat (all 


that is and moves in this world enveloped by divinity) that this has value only 
as a target for his desires—when it is only by learning to rise above the plane ou 
one’s desire that one can at all reach this vision (tena tyaktena bhunjitha)—is 
suggest something that has no foundation either in logic or in life. Ifall this is 
san illusion, then its correction would be a disaster for our life as a whole. It 
would mean not only the end of religion in the deepest sense, but also the end 
of all art and philosophy—at any rate their degradation to mere trivialities. Art 
will sink to decorative patterns, and philosophy turn itself to a skilled game of 
words or to a handmaid of science—which unfortunately does not want a hand- 


maid. 


With such abasement of art and knowledge there-will be nothing left 


to give worth and dignity to our lives. 


That the world is charged with value for the aesthetic and, more broadly, 


for the contemplative vision does not, however, imply that it is morally perfect 
ee ' S AHIS point because the view that I am presenting might strike 
soie as essentially religious and therefore as baulked by the problem of evil from 
the outset. I do not see any meaning in calling the universe to the bar of moral 


judgment. 
person. Whether evena pers 
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oral categories apply only to persons, and the universe is not a 
vi onal God conceived as omnipotent and omniscient, 


As an instance of this reductio ad absurdum I should like to cite the following : “So far 


3 = i ble distinction between the appetiti 
the quality of experience goes, there is no nota è PEITO, 
eas ee AA and the spiritual value of a Gothic facade or symphony.” 
(C.I. Lewis—An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 448). 


having nothing to achieve through effort and strife, could be praised as good or 
condemned as bad in the moral sense, may be questioned. But the question 
does not arise here, for I am holding no brief for such a God. That pain and 
sorrow ate inescapable, that individual life must end before any individual can 
reach his fulfilment, that there is before us the scientific conjecture (I do not call 
it prediction for ıt has been questioned by such eminent scientists as Weizaecker) 
about the ultimate dissolution of all life, are undeniable facts about the world. 
But this does not destroy its aesthetic worth; it only indicates that we are the 
spectators of tragic beauty, thatthe spectacle is sublime rather than beautiful. 
Even Bertrand Russell had this to say, and said it in his youth when he was 
preaching against God and religion with religious zeal: “In the spectacle of 
death, in the endurance of pain, and in the irrevocableness of a vanished past, 
there is a sacredness, an over-powering awe, a feeling of the vastness, the depth, 
the inexhaustible mystery of existence....A strange mystery itis that Nature, 
omnipotent but blind, in the revolutions of her secular hurryings through the 
abyss of space, has brought at last a child, subject still to her power, but gifted 
with sight, with knowledge of good and evil, with the capacity of judging all the 
works of his unthinking Mother.” I don’t know why Russell did not speak in 
this context of the awe-inspiring beauty of the spectacle of nature and life which 
modern physics and biology are unfolding before our eyes from year to year. 
But my real point is that this “sacredness”, this“ exhaustible mystery of exis- 
tence” is not a mere construction of imagination or projection of emotion. The 
feeling of awe and wonder and mystery which the spectacle inspires are no doubt 
subjective, but they are appropriate to the real character of the world, and 

‘appropriate’ here cannot be understood without a semantic reference. i 
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THE NATURE OF PHILOSOPHY ot iy 
—AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONCEPT OF ‘DARSANA’ 


By 
KALI KRISHNA BANERJEE 
FS 


In his inaugural address Prof. Ayer has opined that ‘talk of linguistic 
philosophy does not take us very far’ He has also made the point that ‘the 
distinction between questions of fact and questions of analysis is not so easily 
drawn as most philosophers now seem to think’ and that ‘philosophy does after 
all intrude upon questions of empirical fact’. Besides, the efficacy of reductive 
analysis is questioned by many and the argument from paradigm cases is not 
esteemed as highly as it once was. So a perusal of contemporary analytic litera- 
ture creates the impression that the revolution in philosophy as inaugurated by the 
analysts has not been so revolutionary after all. This impression is strengthened 
when the writings of the sympathetic critics of the analysts are taken into account, 
Thus, Prof. Hall has rightly made the point that it is not possible to avoid the 
categorio-centric predicament,’ and an old-style metaphysician may use it with 
justice to argue the proposition that even those critics of metaphysics who do 
not formulate any general criterion for dissolving metaphysics, but use the ‘look 
and see’ method are also metaphysicians. He may even go to the length of 
arguing that the contention that metaphysics springs from linguistic confusion 
is more confusing than illumining. He need not deny, and he has never denied, 
that category mistakes sometimes take place and that language may mislead.’ 
He may declare that the man who says that time began in 4001 B.C. and interprets 
his statement on the analogy of ‘rain began at 4 p.m.’ „is a victim of a category 
mistake and is misled. But then he will argue that this is hardly the case with 
the philosophers. And his argument will appear plausible in that the sentences 
‘Satan does not’exist’, and ‘The King of France is bald’ were once offered as the 
clearest cases of how language has misled philosophers, but it is now seen that 
the so-called under world of Meinong was not the result of linguistic confusion 
but of the distinction that Brentano drew between judgement 2nd representations. 


Philosophy and Language, p. 9 
Ibid, p. 20 

Ibid, p. 22. 

Philosophical systems, 
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imi contention of Prof. Ryle that ‘‘partly through accepting the gram- 
Su ie facies of such expression, philosophers have believed devoutly in 
the existence of ideas, conceptions and ‘thoughts’ or judgement has ben s opa 
by Prof. Passmore to be historically incorrect.® And it is sheer misun eae z 
ing to hold that Plato’s theory of substantial forms was owing to some Cor mon 
incidental to the Greek language and that the realistic theory of universals 
resulted from assimilating common nouns to proper names. 


This is said not to suggest that the recent analytic movement has been use- 
less but to make the point that one need not be sorry for doing philosophy in 
the old way, i.e., as the ancient and medieval Indian thinkers did, and so this 
paper intends to make an analytic study of the concept - of ‘Darsana’. But there 
are many who under the influence of the analysts are of the opinion that t zp 
thinkers did not draw the distinction between questions of fact and questions 0 
analysis and so like the western thinkers of the pre-analytic days were often victims 
of linguistic confusion and accordingly an analysis of the concept of ‘Darsana 
is hardly necessary. So this paper briefly makes the point that the so-called 
revolution in philosophy is not as revolutionary as it is often claimed to be. 
However, the aim of this paper is the analysis of the concept of ‘Darsana’. It 
believes that philosophy is something serious and no censorship via academic 
shame, to use an expression of Prof. Hall can prevent us from doing it. It 
believes also that the importance of philosophy is seen more clearly when it is 
seen from the Indian point of view. When the motive for doing philosophy is 
or includes that of Indian philosophers, philosophy is seen to be important and 
meaningful. So the aim of this paper may also be said to be a recommendatory 
analysis of the concept of philosophy. It proposes to recommend the use of 
philosophy in the sense of ‘Darsana’. 


Now the analysis of ‘Darsana’ that this paper proposes to give will not be 
objective and descriptive. It will be interpretative and constructive. An un- 
sympathetic reader may justly describe it as irresponsible and ego-centric. The 
reason for giving such an analysis is that though Indian thinkers built many 
systems of ‘Darsana’, they hardly took care to give any analytic as distinguished 
from an etymological study of the word ‘Darsana’. Besides though the different 
systems were interested in ‘Tattva’ i.e., in the true and the real, they conceived of 
the nature of it so differently and gave such different accounts of ‘Tattvas’, that 
the description that they were all ‘Tattva-Vidya’, or sciences of the real does not 
carry us very far. _ Similarly, though all the systems hold that complete cessation 
of suffering is their goal of ‘Prayojana’, they do not give any analytic study of 


‘Duhkham’. Hence, only an interpretative analysis of the concept of ‘Darsana’ 
can bring out the unity of the different systems and also the true significance of 
it. Besides this pa 


Er aper wishes to be discussed and discussion that is textual, 
storical and descriptive but displays no insight into the spirit of Indian philoso- 
phy is not welcome 


to it. So its analysis can be interpretative only. 
But where will it begin? Obviously at the beginning, that is, with an 


EEE eee 
A Logic and Language Ist Series, 


“Reflecti i » ; 
A ooa on Logic & Language” Australasian Journal of Philosophy December 1932, 
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analysis of the starting point of Indian philosophy. In other words, the starting 
point is ‘Duhkham’ or suffering. But how can suffering originate philosophy? 
The answer seems to be the following; (1) human beings suffer; (2) they do not 
like to suffer; (3) they make an attempt to put an end to their suffering; (4) as they 
believe that it lies within their power to end suffering completely, (5) and that 
the end of their suffering is not their own end, (6) and that the sufferings are not 
of their essence, and (7) there is no other means of ending sufferings than philoso- 
phy. Thus, sufferings alone do not give rise to philosophy. It is their being 
accompanied by certain beliefs that does this. 


Now these beliefs are not ordinary. They are not empirical. They do not 
spring from experience but are indicative of kind of a awareness whose nature 
cannot be easily characterised. If an empiricist be asked to analyse them he 
will try to analyse them away. Thus, the belief in the final cessation of suffering 
is not an empirical belief. From the strictly empirical point of view it is a piece 
of wishful thinking. Its source is not experience but some essential knowledge. 
This is true of the other beliefs also. They also are not empirical. The proposi- 
tions that form their content are not empirically testable. They are metaphysical. 
This is true also of the proposition that human beings suffer. True, this proposi- 
tion has an empirical look. But then it is not empirical. The proposition that 
forms the starting point of Indian philosophy should be distinguished from the 
empirically testable proposition which also-has the verbal form ‘Human beings 
suffer’. That is, sufferings are of three kinds. Some result from not-having, 
some result from not being a definite Being, and some result from not-Being. 
The first two forms of suffering may be classed together in that sufferings resulting 
from not being definite beings are on analysis seen to be cases of sufferings from 
not-having. They may also be described as consequent upon the thwarting 
or obstructions of conative tendencies. What is at the root of them is ‘Trsna’ 
or desire. But the suffering under consideration is not of this type. It is a 
state of uneasy restlessness, no doubt, But it is not contatively conditioned. 
Besides it is indefinite. This indefiniteness is due to the fact that Being which 
it negatives is indefinite. This indefinite restlessness gives rise not only to 
philosophy but to religion and art, that is, to everything that is distinctively human, 
Anyway it is not conatively conditioned. Buy is not unconditioned either. 
It is a symptom of the conflict between the essential Being and the actual Being. 
The restlessness is there as there is the call of the deeper level of Being to the 
surface level of Being. This becomes evident when steps nos. (v) and (vi) of 
the analysis given above of the origin of Indian Philosophy are taken into account. 
Thus ‘Dukham’ accompanied by certain beliefs gives rise to‘Darsana’. The 
beliefs are not empirical. Some essential knowledge. or precognitive grasp is 
at the root of them. This pre-cognitive grasp is obviously about the real Being 
of the sufferer. It may accordingly be described as an awareness of Being. But it 
should be mentioned that ‘of’ as occurring in the description is non-prepositional, 
In other words, this awareness is immediate. An ordinary awareness, say an 
awareness of the table, cannot serve as its model. An ordinary awareness is 
distinguished from its subject and object. _ But this is not the case with this 
awareness. It is about Being. But Being is not an object of this awareness. 
Similarly, one does not become aware of this awareness as an object. It is not 
the object of a second awareness. Again this awareness cannot be said to belong 
to a subject. This awareness, in short, is different from an ordinary awareness. 
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It is not related to a subject or an object as.an ordinary awareness is. Similarly, 
its relation to truth also is different. An ordinary awareness may be of the 

. third kind in that its truth-value may remain undetermined. It is possible to 
question its truth. Its “Pramanayah’ is ‘Parath’, as a ‘Naiyaika’ would put it. 
But this is not the case with this awareness: It is never questioned. Its ‘Pramana- 
‘Pramanayah’ is ‘Svatah’. That is why though so unsubstantial and unobjective, 
it is competent to create the sense of forfeiture which ‘Duhkham’ in the final 
“analysis is. However, this awareness of Being is immediate, unobjective and 
self-certifying. It puts the object in its proper place. It is shows that it belongs 
to what in Indian philosophy is called Prakrti and which is described in the 
“Yoga-bhasya* as ‘Nih-satta-sattam, Nih-sadast, Nirasad, Avyaktam’. The 
objects are ‘heya’, to be shunned. The thing-like determinate subject in the 
state of forfeiture is non-Being. It is the other transformed, but due to its proxi- 
mity (Sannidhya) with true Being has the appearance of Being. 

Thus it is seen that the restlessness in question is owing to the call of true 
Being. This call is occasional but it is not occasioned. It is unobjective and 
so uncaused. It cannot be said to have either a beginning or an end. It is 
interrupted. But this interruption does not belong to it. It is like the interrup- 
tion of the sun by the passing cloud. It generates the sense of restlessness in 
that actual Being is seen to be inauthentic and so something that belongs to 
‘Prakrti’ and not to Being. Rather, actual Being receives the call and feels that 
it is inauthentic, and so restless. The nature of it may be described in the manner 
of the ‘Yoga’ system, Thus, in the ‘Yoga’ system ‘Buddhi’ belongs to ‘Prakrti’. 
It is the unlimited I-sense (Mahattattva). ‘I’ stands for it when freely used. 
It is the content (Alamyana) of ‘Sasmita Samadhi’. The expression ‘I am’ may 
be said to stand for it, if ‘am’ be not a predicate. It is just am-ness. It is the 
phenomenal ego divested of egoism (Ahanta) and the sense of mine (Mamata), 

hen it is invested with these attributes it is transformed into ‘Ahamkara’. The 
sense of mine extends further. It gets attached to the subtle body, the gross 
body and even to the objects standing out there. So ‘I’ may stand even for 
them. This is the systematic elusiveness of ‘I’. Thus, the actual’self may be 
sd setae aay ope of its transforoatong, The ‘call’ comes from true Being 
aoe ca ts d eee or ot i gema eing or nop-Bring, Thus, non-Being 
eT ee ple e ri the call, an it has different levels. So there 
A ent recipients or different kinds of recipients. Accordingly, the call 
thi eard differently, It is the call of pure immediacy. It is non-linguistic. But 
ae. is not the case with its recipients. There are’ reasons to hold that convictional 
eae Provides for the structure of non-Being. Different levels of non- 
Leda differeat linguistic structures. ‘They have a different convictional 
tons. They are different convictional languages.. Accordingly, the 


e eae e given the linquistic orientation in keeping with its recipients. To 
p cer ARINI the call will show its recipients to be inauthentic. It will make 
left behind. ae convictional language that constitutes it structure has to be 

ifferent li 90 it will be given a linguistic structure and at different levels 
the ee er Structures will be given. The call though always and essentially 


be felt and h 5 A : t 
formalise it will be diferens differently and philosophies which attempt to 


In other words, the call of Being is occasional. It comes and. goes away- 
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It is not always audible, and when audible’is not distinctly so. ` It is like a mid- 
summer night’s dream, ‘a quick bright thing which comes to confusion’. It: 
shows the recipient non-Being to be inauthentic. But this is not a documented 
showing. It has to be documented: It should be given a negotiable form. 
This is done by a kavi—a poet who is a philosopher or a philosopher who is 
a poet. That is, the poets and the philosophers document the call by articulat- 
ing it in language. Their articulations differ. But both of them make sure of 
analogy and try to go beyond it. To do this the poets speak in the language of 


_ ‘Rasa’, of feeling and enjoyment and the philosopher in the language of ‘Vicara’, 


of reason and contemplation. That is, the philosopher conceptualises the call’. 
This does not mean that he subjects it to a conceptual scheme. For the con- 
ceptual scheme at his disposal is provided by the level of non-Being that ‘the call’, 
seeks to show as inauthent.c. It also does not mean that he d.gs up the concep- 
tual structure of ‘the call’. For it is essentially an immediacy and has no con- 
ceptual structure. So this conceptuslisation takes the following form: (1) the 
working out of the Logic of the analogies, (2) the studying of the inspired: 
utterances by taking into account their ‘Uparakrama’ and the other such ‘lingas’; 
(3) the dialectical treatment of the conceptual scheme at his disposal to show its 
insufficiency, and (4) the building up of a new conceptual scheme and defending 
it against all criticisms. So the philosopher in his attempt to formalise ‘the call’ 
often uses familiar words in unfamiliar senses and will propose to replace one 
conceptual scheme by another. This will continue so long as he is not posted 
in what the ‘Samkhya’ philosophers called ‘Buddhi’ and Being is not felt as a 


spectator of non-Being. 


Thus philosophy originates not from such wonder or doubt as is satisfied 
by scientific enquiry but from a spiritual disquiet, or what has been called not- 
conatively-conditioned restlessness. The great questions that the philosophers 
ask are not intellectual questions. But neither are they spurious ones. They are 
expressions of a spiritual disquiet. An analysis of any philosophical statement 
will make it clear. Thus, some philosophers distinguish between appearance 
and reality and assert that appearances are, or exist, but are not real. Is it not $ 
puzzling? Does not one feel sympathy with Prof. Moore when he confesses 
that he cannot understand how it is possible for anything to exist and not to be 
teal at the same time? Indeed, the distinctionsbetween appearance and reality is 
not easy to understand. But this does not mean that the philosophers who make 
the distinction are like flies in a fly-bottle. It has a deeper import. It indicates 
the philosophers’ appreciation of the distinction between authentic existence 
and inauthentic existence and his endeavour to formalise it. This is the case 
with the other philosophical statements. They are signs of the kind of restlessness 
that is at the root of Indian philosophy. Anyway philosophy is both an instru- 
ment for achieving immediate apprehension and the apprehension itself. It 
formalises ‘the call’ and replaces one convictional language by another—one » 
truth by another. It disengages the seeker of Being from one level of non- 
Being, posts him in another level of non-Being and figally in Being. Accordingly, 
philosophy is something personal. It is an attempt at reconciling oneself with 
oneself. In the language of Nietzsche it is a form of personal confession. 


} i < i t language. 
But then confession takes place in a group. It also makes use of a languag 
The Prat uae be called the confessional group and the language confessional 


a8) + 


. This lan expresses the common convictions of the group and 
Horne bee Gobpratere canta to articulate these convictions in a way which 
no single member can achieve alone. Each group has its own vanguard who 
takes the lead in the formalisation-of the’ conviction, in guiding the group in 
effecting suitable changes in its languages, if and when this is felt to be necessi.ry, 
and also in awakening the convictions in the junior and the possible members 
of the group. When the group is religious it gladly accepts some authority. 
When it is political there is to be found such an acceptance of authority though 
the nature of the authority will be of a different character. But when it is philoso- 
phical such open and joyful acceptance of authority will not be found. Here 
it will appear at first sight that reason has teplaced all authorities. The member 
of a philosophical confessional group will try to defeat the members of rival 
groups in argument. Now, when the members of the same group confess to 
each other they will take recourse to what in Indian Logic is called ‘vada’. But 
when arguing with the members of the rival groups they will take recourse to 
‘Jalpa’ and ‘Vitanda’. This being the analysis of confessional group philoso- 
phy which is also a form of personal confession, it is, in some unfamiliar 
sense of the term, historical also. Thus, philosophers placed in the same level 
of non-Being will form a confessional group with a vanguard i 
of the group, as is shown by the ‘Sutras’ of the different syste 
sophy. The systems are seen often to start from some ‘Sutras’. But the ‘Sutras’ 


Caryyas’ and the principle 
The different systems 
rmation of the groups 
on-hearing of the call, 
ame group. Be that as 
They are personal 


a product of any parti- 


t ently, philosophy springs 
sness, this restless 
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integrity and inwardness, that is, its task is to end the ecotlessness from which it 
originates. 
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LOGIC AND ONTOLOGY 
By 


SHIVJEEVAN BHATTACHARYYA 


Logical laws appear to possess three properties... (i) they are applicable 
to empirical reality; (ii) they are universal and necessary; (iii) they can be violated 
at least in the so-called fallacious Teasoning. The pure logician is not concerned 
with these properties or their explanation; he does not bother, for example, 
whether the calculus he develops has any use or any empirical interpretation. 
But if the calculus thus developed is, as a matter of fact, applicable to empirical 
Teatity, then this fact cannot be ignored by any philosophical theory of logic. 


* The problem for philosophy of logic arises because thes 
of logical laws are, at least apparently, mutually opposed. A theory which 
explains one property satisfactorily, fails, for that very reason, to explain the 
other two properties. Hence there is a tendency to deny that logical laws really 
possess all these properties: but there is a difference of opinion among philoso- 
phers as to which property teally belongs to logical laws and which does not, and 
this is how the different schools of philosophies of logic arise. 


e three properties 


F ae 2 ) may explain how logical laws 
are applicable to empirical reality by regarding the: uctive generalisations 


The ordinary concept of logic as a normative science can explain how we 
can violate logical laws and commit fallacies. If we can understand how we 
violate moral laws then we can also understand how we violate logical laws, for 
moral laws and logical laws are of the same type—they are normative laws 0 
behaviour, or, as Ryle calls them, performance rules (rules on inference) (Aris. 
Soc. Proc, Sup. Vol. XX. p-22). 


Now this theory of Ryle cannot be accepted for the following reasons. 


gé: 


(i) Every law of logic is not a rule of inference. For example, ApNp is a logical 
law, but it cannot be used as a rule of inference. Only those laws of logic which 
have the implication sign as the major connective can be interpreted as rules of 
inference. (ii) But even here it is not clear why every such law has to be inter- 
preted as a rule of inference. Take for example the following inference: 


(a) Cpq Premise ` 
(b) Car Premise 
(c) Cpr 


Now this inference has two premises and the conclusion follows from them 
ın accordance with the rule of the hypothetical syllogism. But if the rule of the 
hypothetical syllogism, or rather, the logical counter-part of it (for a rule is 
metalogical) is usedsas a premise then we can have the following inference. 


(d) CCpqCCqrCpr Premise 
(e) Cpq Premise 
(f) | CCqrCpr 5 (d) (e) modus ponens 
(g) Car Premise 
(h) Cpr (f) (g) modus ponens. 


In this inference the logical counterpart of the rule of hypothetical syllogism 
has been used as a genuine premise (d), over and above the two original premises, 
Cpq and Cqr. Here the rule of inference is, of course, not the rule of hypothetical 
syllogism but ordinary modus ponens. It is not clear why this second inferetice 
cannot be accepted as logically valid, and only the first inference has to be 
regarded as valid. All logical laws with the implication sign as the major con- 
nective can be*interpreted as rules of inference, but they can also be used as pre- 
mises. There is no point in saying that all such, logical laws are really rules of 
inference when they can be as well used as premises. That is, we can infer not 
merely in accordance with these laws, but also from them. 


There is one point to be noted here against Popper. He asserts in support 
of Ryle We have indicated that to each of the well-known rules of inference 
there exists an asserted formula in a well-known logical calculus” (Ibid., p.44). 
But it is well-known that there are rules of inference corresponding to which 

ere can be no asserted formulae, “‘Cases like this arise, of course, because 


¢ developing deductive systems we can use rules (like the rule of substitution) 


ich only apply when the premises are theses. The rules which correspond to 
MRa Es on the other hand may be used not only for deriving one logical 
thesis from another but also for passing from one proposition to another when 
neither has the form of a logical thesis at all.” (Prior, Formal Logic, p.34). 


Next we pass on to another type of philosophy of logic, transcendental 
philosophy. Transcendental philosophers like Husserl explain the universal 
änd necessary character of logical laws by regarding them as laws of essences 
or forms of universals. ‘‘A universal law’ according to them means a law 
about a universal’. These universals constitute a transcendental world which is 
completely opposed to the empirical world. 
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We can suppose that this theory explains how logical laws can be universal 
and necessary, but it makes the applicability of logical laws to empirical reality 
impossible. Moreover, there is now no sense in saying that we commit fallacies 
when we violate the laws of logic, for according to Husserl, When our 
thinking is valid even then it is opposed to the ideal laws of logic. Logic is 
ordinarily conceived to be normative in the sense that its laws regulate our think- 
ing to make it valid. But if we accept Husserl’s theory that the ideal and the 
actual must be opposed always, then, even when our thinking is actually valid, 
it must be opposed to the ideal laws of logic. If we once concede that there is 
only one relation possible between the ideal and the actual, the relation between 
the laws of logic and actual thinking must remain the same whether the thinking 
is actually, valid or not. The normative laws must be the actual laws of valid 
thinking. The difference between the positive laws and the normative laws is 
not a difference in kind. Ifthe normative laws are not ae actual laws, then 
they cannot be normative at all. A normative law is a regulative Jaw, so a nor- 
mative law which does not, because it cannot, regulate actual thought becomes 
a regulative law which does not regulate......a palpable self-contradiction.* 


Besides Husserl, there are other philosophers who have tried to deny that 
logical laws can be applied to empirical reality. Russell, for example, has arguedl 
that, as all terms of ordinary language are vague, they cannot be used in logicas 
laws which use symbols with precisely defined meanings. Professor Black ha- 
argued that if a term is vague, it can both be applied and not applied to border- 
line cases and hence the law of contradiction is violated (Language and Philoso 
sophy, p.36). But this argument of Black is not valid, for what the law of 
contradiction forbids is the application and non-application of the same word 
to the same object by the same person at the same time. Black finds a contradic- 
tion only by considering the applicability of a term without reference to the 
person applying the term or the time of application. A term is vague not be- 
cause it is simultaneously applied and not applied to the same object by the same 
person (this is impossible), but because sometimes we apply the term to the 
object and sometimes we do not. ° If we say that it is Possible to apply the term 
to the objects and also possible not to apply it to the same objects, even then we 
do not get any contradiction: For althought KpNp is a contradiction, KMpMNp 
is not. Let us examine in some detail when the law of contradiction is violated. 


The law of contradiction is usually stated thus: 
not-B at the same time, in the same respect). 


can substitute the name of anything, physical or psychical. For it is assume 
that nothing actual, material or mental, can be self-contradictory. But this alone 


does not prevent us from thinking something to be both B and not-B at the 
same time. 


s: A cannot be both B and 
‘A’ is a variable for which wee 


Consider, for example, the following sentences: 


(a) X believes ‘Socrates is wise’, 


* For a detailed discussion 


r of this point, see my paper, ic? 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, March iSse. ee rig ae 
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(b) X believes ‘Socrates is not wise’. 

(c) X does not believe ‘Socrates is wise’. 7 
(d) X believes ‘Socrates is wise’ and X believes ‘Socrates is not wise’. 
(e) X believes both ‘Socrates is wise and Socrates is not wise’. \ 


(£) X believes ‘Socrates is w:se’ and X does not believe ‘Socrates 1s wise.’ 
(g) X believes and does not believe ‘Socrates is wise’. 


Now from the mere fact that no mental act can violate the law of contradic- 
tion it follows that (f) and (g) are impossible, but not (d) and (e). What is the 
relation between (f) and (g) on the one hand and (d) and (e) on the other ? For 
philosophers believe that not merely (f) and (g) but also (d) and (e) are impossible. 
Pap, for example, has argued thus: “Thus explicitly self-contradictory sentences 
do not express anything that could possibly be believed: that there are round 
squares, for example, is not something that could possibly be believed, and the 
impossibility in question is not just psychological. That somebody should believe 
both (and at the same time) p and not—pis itself a contradictory supposition. 
The frequent claim that people, alas, are capable of holding self-contradictory 
beliefs notwithstanding (the statement ‘‘X believes at t that p and not—p) is 
itself self-contradictory....-- In other words, part of what is meant by “X believes 
that not —p” is “X does not believe that p” just as“X does not now speak to a 
white man” is part of the meaning of “X now speaks to a man who is not white” 
.....-And if so, the conjunction “X believes at t that p and X believes at t that 
not—p” is self-contradictory, thought not formally so. (Semantics and Necessary 


Truth p. 173). 


Now this argument of Pap is not convincing, because from “X now speaks 
to a man who is not white” we cannot infer “X does not now speak to a white 
man”, for X can speak to two men, one white and another non-white, simultane- 
ously. The premise which justifies the inference is not “X now speaks to a man 
who is not white”, but “X now speaks to only one man who is not white”. From 
the mere fact that X believes that p, it cannot be inferred whether he also believes 
that not—p or not, for people do hold contradictory beliefs. Thus if we accept 
the theory that the law of contradiction holds good of everything, even then there 
is no difficulty in explaining how people can hold contradictory beliefs, or can 
commit fallacies, for the law of contradiction prohibits only (e) & (g), but not 
(d) or (e). = 

It is, of course, possible to justify the claim that (d) and (e) also are impossible 
by an additional assumption, which, to many, seems more or less self-evident and 
which we also accept as true—the assumption that thought or belief about an 
impossible object is itself impossible. Thus (e) is impossible, because the object 
of belief ‘Socrates is wise and Socrates is not wise’ is self-contradictory, and 
hence impossible. Thus Joseph argues: “We cannot think contradictory proposi- 
tions, because we see that a thing cannot have. and not have the same charac- 
ter; and the so-called necessity of thought is really the apprehension of a 
necessity in the being of things” (An Introduction to Logic, p.13.) Thus Joseph 
seems to hold like Pap (although on different grounds) that men cannot hold 
self-contradictory views. But we shall try to explain how men can, because after 


all they do, hold contradictory beliefs. 
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Now we may agree that no person can hold self-contradictory beliefs 
consciously and Sieve a person is made to realise that he holds self-contradictory 
beliefs, he modifies his position. What has consciousness got to do with contradi- 
tion? Does it matter if a person is not conscious of the contradiction in his beliefs? 
For if it is impossible to hold contradictory beliefs, then it will be impossible even 
if the person is not conscious that his beliefs are self-contradictory. The answer, 
we believe, is to be found in the fact that is it impossible to think about any self- 
contradictory object, but if the person forgets what he has previously thought 
then his previous thought and his latter thought do not constitute one thought; 
they remain two separate thoughts which in themselves are not self-contradictory. 

They become self-contradictory only when he tries to fuse them together into one 


thought*. This explains how a person can, unknowingly, hold self-contradictory 
beliefs. 


Professor Ryle has argued that the laws of logic are wholly unlike the laws 
of nature”... .the way in which rules of inference rule out certain performances 
is not that they debar their happening; they show only why they are incorrect if 
they do happen. Laws of nature rule out certain imaginable conjunctions of 
happenings or states of affairs in quite a different way. Hence while there can 
and do occur breaches of logical rules there cannot and do not occur breaches 
of laws of nature” (ibid., p.24). Our reply to this has already been indicated. 
We can deliberately violate a moral law, but we cannot deliberately or self- 
consciously think self-contradictorily. We may, of course, utter the words but 
Corresponding to them there is no one thought. No thought is possible if its 
object is realised to be self-contradictory. 


` Now let us examine the nature of fallacious reasoning. It is a common 
belicf—and Ryle shares it—that we commit fallacies by “violating” the laws of 


certain Jaws which water does not obey. Bi 
water violates the laws of fire. The laws o 


s m true premises to false conclusions fallacy is 
not a palpable absurdity or an obvious self-contradiction. “A falar a 


onclusive when it is not” (ibid. 
pearance of conclusiveness is the fact that the rule 


of inference thus—p, not p, 
s rule cannot be followed consciously, for the 


è . 
On this poi 
April, 1961. see my paper ‘Can the law of Contradiction be stated ? in Analysis, 


* See m i 
y Paper, ‘The concept of logic’, cited above, 
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words ‘there will be no mental process of inference. If we regar i 

a science of inference, but as an objective science, then p, EERS z race 
For here there is no question of thinking the premises and the conclusion to- 
gether in one thought. Fallacious inference, in this case, will mean an inference 
where the truth of the premises is consistent with the falsity of the conclusion. 
But even here it will not mean that in fallacious reasoning no tule has been follow- 
ed, or that we have violated the rules of logic, but that a rule has been followed 


which does not preserve truth. 


We thus find that if we regard the laws of logic as laws of reality, we can 
explain not merely how they are applicable to empirical reality, but also how we 
we commit fallacies. To explain their universality and necessity, we have to hold 
that although the laws of logic are pervasive features of reality, yet they are 
known in a peculiar way, in some form of intuition. Transcendental philosophers 
like Husserl granted logical entities a special metaphysical status only to 
enable them to be objects of a different type of knowledge which is universal and 
necessary. We think this ascription of a special-metaphysical status is not 
necessary at all; on the contrary, it gives rise to insoluble problems. What is 
necessary and also sufficient is to admit a special type of knowing which will ex- 
plain the universality and necessity of the knowledge of the laws of logic. 


ws of logic are pervasive features of reality; they 


We now sum up. The la A 
are known in & special way; and fallacious reasoning does not violate logical 
laws, but follows certain other laws which are not truth-preserving. 
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Thursday 11th October 
MORNING SESSION 


THE GIVEN—JITENDRANATH MOHANTY 


The main contention of Mr. Mohanty’s paper was that i 
modes of the given—the practical and the AS e peer n 
are directly given in the practical mode of experience, whereas sense data aad, : 
subjects are given in the contemplative mode. What is given in one inoue oy 
never given in the ther. Mr. Mohanty maintained that both objects and art 
of objects are directly given although objects are perceived only when ets are 


perceived. 
Mr. Black opened the discussion by making the following pointsi— 


1. The notion of ‘the given’ has not been defined. Since it i i 

r I 5 ce it is a technical 
philosophical term, some account of it is necessary be an 
decide what is given. say betore ionene 


. 2. . 
2. One must know what ‘given’ is being contrasted with. 
e. 


‘Given’ is sometimes connected with the notion of what is directly 
perceived and sometimes with what we are directly aware of. Which 
of these notions does Mr. Mohanty accept as the proper account of the 


given? 


Mr. Mohanty replied that the given means ‘the directly perceived’ i 
to be contrasted with the interpreted, the constructed, A ie eta S 
the part and the whole are given in the sense of being directly perceived. ‘Given’ 
is not the same as ‘object of awareness’ for one is aware of a thing even when 
one only thinks of it and the object is not directly given in thought. In reply 
to Mr. Kaul’s enquiry, he said that according to his terminology ‘direct’ and 


‘immediate’ mean the same. 


Mr. Black then made the point that ‘directly’ is the crucial term, and 
the notion of sensed atum is related to it: He defined ‘directly’ as follows. If 
X and Y are such that it is logically impossible to perceive X without perceiving 
Y but not vice versa then Y is (relatively) directly perceived and X indirectly. 

is the sense datum, :X the object. If we accept this 


In sense datum language X: S t 
distinction we cannot directly perceive both the object and the part of the object. 


as Mr. Mohanty claims. 
Mr. Banerjee made the following points:— 


oe 
* Full text of Mrs. Chatterjee’s comments on Mr. Shalya’s paper. 
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i —on the contrary theje can 
tion does not preclude givenness—on t 0 
i eyed ce without there being something given. 


2. Sense datum language is artificial and is created by philosophers -to 
j explain error. 


3. We must give up the causal theory of perception and say instead that 


the perception of the part is an “occasion for” our directly knowing 
the whole. m 


4. Subjects cannot be given, for all that is given is given to the subject. 


Mr. Black remarked that the distinction between what is direct. and 


is indirect i ion i i i t consider error, for 
at is indirect in perception is Necessary even if we did no 

i eee as any one particular act of Perception 1s concerned tlfere can be no more 
than a part that is directly perceptible. 


Mr. Mohanty, when pressed to explain exactly how an object is directly 
given, said that it is so int 


he sense that a part of an object is also an object wineh 
left the notion of direct givenness of’ the whole as against that of the part rai 
obscure. 


Mr. Devaraja Pointed out that 
Mohanty’s theory 


= 
The following points were also made by various members of the Colloquium: 


1. Parts are always perceived as Parts of a whole. 
2. A whole can be Perceived without Perceiving its parts. 
3. Sometimes it is Ti 


ght to say when w 
now what it i 


perceive a part that we directly 
Is a part of, and so; 


metimes not. 


A direct Perception of a part does not always arouse a consciousness 

of the whole, as in the case of an unfamiliar object. 

5. The practical and the theoretica 
distinguished in any ri 


y rigid way, 


l modes of ‘the given’ cannot be 
that the mode is bot 


k ere are cases where one could say 
h practical and contemplative, 
If we are going to talk about modes of the given there is no reason why 
we must confine ourselves 


: 0 0 es to just two, Every distinctive type of ex- 
perience will require a distinct mode of the given, 
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EVENING SESSION 
THE MENTAL AND THE PHYSICAL—YASHDEV SHALYA i 


Mr. Yashdev Shalya emphasized that if ‘mental’ and ‘physical’ iptiv 
predicates the problem of reducing one to the other pe ae e aye 
dwelt on the difficulties in the use of the terms ‘private’ and ‘public’. He “was of 
the view that ostensively knowing my sadness differs from knowing another’s 
sadness and that an adequate theory must allow for both ‘mental’ and ‘physical’ 
as irreducible. rag 


Opening the major discussion of the paper, Mrs. j 

pointed out that she was in substantial aere kent with. ‘tise SEE of va 
Shalya’s paper—that we need to posit both the ‘mental’ and the ‘physical’ and 
that any attempt to reduce one to the other is unwarranted. But she enquired 
what was meant by a “borderline case.” ‘He is thinking’ did not seem to be an 
example of a borderline case within the terms ot his definition of that phrase R 

a fact which might be either mental or physical. She said that ‘it itches’ cannot 
be satisfactorily reduced to ‘it is felt’. It was pointed out that Broad did not 
dismiss the ‘public’ as Mr. Shalya had suggested in his paper and neither does 
Ryle. ‘‘Private language” is unverbalised and thus not strictly a language at 
ali. The importance of unverbalised expressions should be realised. There are 
methods for making statements about other people’s mental states. She added 
that auditory sensations play a significant part in communication. According to 
her, the controversy Over ‘private’ and ‘public’ was an unfortunate legacy of the 
sense datum theory. Continuing the discussion on the paper, Mrs. Chatterjee 
remarked that an ‘occurrence’ can be part of many histories. Mr. Shalya may 
mean ‘mental occurrence’. We can make statements about other minds and to 
do this we depend on the testimony of others. Giving an example, she said that 
‘I am sad’ is not necessarily the basis of ‘Ram is sad’. “Belief” rather than 
‘knowledge’ may be the appropriate word in assessing our talk about other people's 


mental states. 


Mr. Max Black remarked that an enormous number of questions 
arose from the paper. ‘Ram substituted for ‘at least one person is sad’ is not 
a variable. He a ded that phenomenalists do not say that the table is nothing 


but a class of sense data. 
aid that “X is public” meant that X could be observed by more 


Mr. Shalya s is pul r 
than one person. But does X is private=X is non-public? Mr. Shalya admitted 
uld not clarify the point sufficiently. Mr. Prasad said that the under- 


that he co I 1 . 
standing of a wor is not private. In this connection Mr. Black remarked that 
ber 7 is neither private nor public. ‘Meaning’ is not an event. 


the num 
Mr. Banerjee pointed out here that the distinction between ‘public’ and 
‘private’ turned on the discussion between the object and the apprehension of it. 


Mr. Shalya was asked what he meant by saying that the apprehension of others 


Sg ae Oei coll 
* Full text of Mrs. Chatterjee’s comments on Mr. Shalya’s paper. 
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does not imply that there are others. Mr. Shalya replied that ‘appreh(nsion’ 
meant a cognitive state short of belief. 


Mr. Black said that if the basic emotions are publicly conditioned 
and classified this does not necessarily mean that there is no privacy. Wittgenstein 
did not hold the belief that there is nothing private. Mrs. Pratima Bowes 
wondered whether ‘personal’ could be substituted for ‘private’. One can “own 
one’s hand, but other people can only observe it. Mr. Banerjee remarked that 
one’s own hand occasioned muscular and other sensations, Mr. Swamidasan 
asked whether something could be private in the sense of being owned and 
also in the sense of being incommunicable. It was suggested by Mr. Banerjee 
that privacy is a criterion for distinguishing one’s own mental states. Mr. Black 
replied that in principle one can ‘know’ what the emotions of others are though 
doubt might arise in particular cases. Mr..Banerjee and Mrs. Bowes thought 


that one can be aware of one’s mental states in a sense in which one is not aware 
of objects. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE * 


T am in substantial agreement with the main thesis of Mr. Shalya’s paper— 
that we need both the Posits of the ‘mental’ 


concern certain details in the movement of his argument. My first difficulty 
distinguishing mental from physical 


cts, be an example of a ‘borderline case’ 
within the terms of his definition of that phrase, i.e., ‘a fact which might be either 


mental or physical, and also one at the moment and the other at another moment 
in a stretch of time’. ‘It is itching’ however seems more evidently to have a 
Janus character. I think his notion of “borderline cases” needs some examina- 
tion, To say that “that the dog is barking” is physical could only be maintained 
by an old fashioned realist. Can facts, even physical Ones, be spoken of out 
of relation to thought ? To say that they can seems to resurrect the theory of 
atomic facts which propositions “copy’—a theory which, for Teasons which are 
irrelevant to our immediate purpose, is currently out of favour. 


À Whereas ‘physical’ can be taken to be a ‘definable descripti icate’ 
in terms of reducibility to relational Properties his example Anais ice oe 
not reduce itself so satisfactorily into ‘is felt’. To unpack ‘that it itches’ into 
‘that is felt’ in a sense tells us less and is thus an example of ‘teducibility’ only in 
a Pickwickian sense. T would further doubt if ‘mental’ can be definable at all 
in the sense in which physical’ is definable, I would moreover keep the dis- 
cussion of the ‘mental’ outside the category of the James-Lange type of organic 
sensations in order better to isolate its differentiae. 


Mr. Shalya’s discussion of the pri ic i i 
private and the public is suggestive. I do 
a ae however that those who talk in terms of ie Be conten as he 
e legos, : x te proli 1s an unnecessary posit, On the contrary, aware of the 
enc] 1 olipsism present in a $ 5 
(a criticism which after all spots to any ay Poors ea ges oe 


of sense datum langu. form of empiricism) all the protagonists 


age are at pains to reconci i 


* As Composed on Previous Page. 


el 

= 
‘common’ world, All moreover are extremely anxious to 
datum' vocabulary so as to accommodate it not pals to the world S ae eee 
ception, but also to the world of physics. Hence came Russell’s construction of 
‘Our knowledge of the external world’. A vindication of the ‘public’ was 
indeed at the very centre of the realist programme. Broad’s “‘unsensed sensibilia” 
so far from showing a lack of concern with the ‘public’, were an ingenious theore- 
tical contrivance for accounting for the existence of objects while they were un- 
perceived, a problem to which John Stuart Mill gave more or less the same answer. 
But these comments on phenomenalism need not hold us up in consideration of 
the distinction between the private and the public. 3 


Neither Wittgenstein nor Ryle deny the private. In se igations” 
Wittgenstein says a lot about how little of the. ‘mental’ ae vated th the 
sentence spoken and I think a wealth of suggestion can be found in him for the 
rehabilitation of the mental. Ryle does not deny silent soliloquies, “babblings”’ 
and ‘‘imagings” but relegates them to a level of unimportance. í 


i Next we come to this sentence... “my understanding of a sentence even 
if the sentence is learnt in public, does not imply that there are other instances 
of its understanding. ..... I have no quarrel with his subsequent statement 
that ‘Nor does the fact that this sentence is also understood by others, and so is 
public, entail that its understanding by a person is not private’. But these two 
sentences are presenting arguments which are different in kind. Everything turns 
on how we analyse ‘sentence’ and ‘imply’. A sentence learnt in public is presum- 
ably a sentence spoken, and are we not therefore to presume that the person 
speaking it understands it? This must be so, granted that the speaker is speaking 
a meaningful sentence and not a string of nonsense syllables. The listener may 
of course hear but not understand. The understanding of a sentence originated 
by myself certainly does not entail that there are any others there either to hear 
or to understand. But I feel that part of the muddle over private and public 
language has been caused by wresting sentences out of their natural context in 
communicative situations and by an over-fascination with the terminology of 
logic exhibited for example in the use of the word ‘entail’. Another source of 
the confusion seems to me to be the constant switching from the vocabulary of 
language to that of ontology. The first dichotomy, that between private and 
public language, is in a sense a misnomer, for the problem about private language, 
to speak in a Pickwickian way, is, precisely that it is unverbalised. Even this 
problem cannot be divorced from its context in communicative situations. Part 
of the reason why my unverbalised experiences are incompletely reflected in the 
sentences I speak is to be found in the intention of my communication to you, 
my decision just how much to say and not to say. But, although I would like 
to maintain the mutual involvement of private and public, I boggle at the word 
‘entail’ but for the reason that I do not think that we are here concerned with a 


matter of logic at all. 


This brings us to the second dichotomy which is an ontological one, that 
of ‘I’ and ‘others.’ Mr. Shalya maintains that the apprehension of ‘I am’ neither 
implies not contradicts that ‘there are others’. One way of countering this (and 
I think there may be other ways too) is to point out that ‘T is a contrast word. 
‘P contrasts with ‘you’, ‘He’, ‘She’, ‘they’, and ‘we’. It is also unique in referring 
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i i iyitained 

aker who speaks it. On both of these grounds it could be maiji a 

hati? boos “others as Iam” and that not merely linguistically but ontologi 
cally. 


I am not sure that the ‘private’ theorist’s argument from definition Is, as 
Mr. Shalya claims it is, stupid. ‘Knowing a table is very different from ‘know- 
ing’ another’s mind. In the one case we have a relation between consciousness 
and an object, and in the other, the relation between, to use old-fashioned idealist 
language, two finite centres of Consciousness. The private theorists may be 
entrapped in the trammels of the Cartesian account of consciousness but not in 
stupidity. 


This brings us to the distinction between the occurrence of something and 
one’s knowing it I am not sure if this distinction can be Maintained in the 
unique example of self-consciousness. I am not happy either about the notion of 
suffering from a headache without knowing that one is doing so (again I 
wish we could leave the discussion of organic sensations). This leads on to a 
statement which seems to me to be highly questionable— Now an occurrence is 
always an exclusive part of a certain history and never part of any other’. It 
seems manifestly untrue of historical occurrences. The Eichmann trial is an 
occurrence which is part of many histories, the history of genocide, the history 
of international law, the history of Israel, the history of anti-Semitism and so on. 
Perhaps Mr. Shalya means ‘mental occurrence’, 


r z e as what he refers to as states of aware- 
ness. I would agree with him that awareness situations vary from one case to 


another. I would also say that in some cases we can say either ‘awareness of’ 
or ‘awareness that’ but that in other cases only “awareness of’ i 
do not think the difference between my awareness of the table 
of my headache is reducible to the respective peculiarity of ‘se 


Now in the case of ‘mental occurrences’ to whi 
to the contrary, we have privileged access, the int 
we are able to make correct statements about oth 


c i © know the quid (although 
not the quod) of others experiences. This in itself is enough to counter the 


threat of solipsism embedded in the bogey of private language. 


Mr. Shalya says that “t 
expressible in existential Sentences entailed b 
mental states.” This seems to me to take for granted the belief in the primacy of 
€80-consciousnes 


S, a myth on which the older analogy theories were based. I 
would not agree that “I am sad” is the b. 


ments like ‘Ram is sad’. 


nse that statements about thin, sare. But I would say 
that there are ways of finding out ab 3 


technique of communication, and that in this field authenticity 


rather ihan verifiability was the order of the day. ‘Entailing’ and ‘referring’ are 
out of court in discourse concerning others’ mental states. But we can (as in a 
theological context) speak of ‘evidence for’, and this would fit in with our common 
use of ‘belief’ instead of ‘knowledge’ in making statements about other minds, 
e.g., “I believe he is in a bad mood today”. The ‘evidence for’ the statements we 
make is sometimes ‘mental’ sometimes ‘physical’. I agree with Mr. Shalya that 
we cannot but retain both terms. g 

I would suggest however the following points as relevant to the vindicating 
of the mental’ and these may be discussed:— 


1. That silent soliloquics, babblings and so on are important ‘exhibitions 
of mind and not insignificant as Ryle has suggested. 


2. That there ate ways of finding out others’ states of mind and that among 
these the discrepancies between what people say and do are especially 


revelatory. 


3. That auditory sense data in the form of speech play a special role in 
getting to know minds, and these data have to be interpreted in order 


to be understood. 


4. That sentences are spoken by one person to another and are to be 
understood in the context of concrete situations. 


5. That the controversy about private and public language is part of the 
heritage of sense-datum language and the old problem about the relation 
of the world of perception to the theoretical constructs of physics. 


6, That there is a more urgent problem and a more interesting one, that 
of how we understand what others say and this is by no means a purely 


linguistic problem. 


Friday 12th October 
MORNING SESSION 


THE LOGIC OF LOOSE CONCEPTS—MAX BLACK * 

. Black began by defining a loose concept as one which was not ‘sharply 
D ier Ste we to draw the line, say, between long and short ? 
A loose concept has some relation to what Waismann called open texture’. All 
emprıcal concepts are loose. The admission of porerne, a did not mean 

tions to the rule of excluded middle. Rules of logic apply 
e et e a lies only to rigid bodies. There can be no 


just as geometry app. r 
forcieane nan We demarcate cases in an ad hoc manner. But what is 


i ule. n 
ae ‘that ea should be able to recognise some clear cases. Mr. J.D. 
Swamidasan initiated the discussion with the following two points. First he 
felt that it is possible to have rules for the application of logic though these rules 

nly mean that a further set of rules would be 


may be questioned. This would o 
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formed which in turn might be questioned, and so on. Secondly Mr. Swam‘idasan 
said that traditional logic had recognised, apart from contradictories, contraries 
both of which may be false. 


Mr. Black replied that as to the first point he agreed there may be second 
order rules. But these at best were loose maxims. So that the decision to apply 
logical rules remained an open one. The looseness would in fact increase. 
For rules to be effective they must be universal (here he made a reference to Kant’s 
thegry). “Lying 1s wrong unless there is a very good reason for it” is no rule at 
all.” Replying to the second point made by Mr. Swamidasan, Mr. Black said the 
propositions he had discussed were not contraries but clearly contradiciorics. 
The terms short and ‘non-short’ contradicted each other. 


Mr. Mohanty then asked whether from Mr. Black’s point of view ‘short’ 
and ‘non-short’ are mutually exclusive? Mr. Black replied that they are. There 
are borderline cases and we sometimes say of them ‘He is and he is not’. One is 
not intending a contradiction here but rather indicating that the range of appli- 
cation of certain empirical concepts is restricted. 


Mr. Black said that it is only for individuals to decide whether a concept 
r example the idea of counting. One may 


> i | a case the philosopher decides 
that this particular language does not apply to it. The dichotomies we admit 
for practical purposes are at times too sharp. 


Mrs. Bowes then asked whether, if all empirical Concepts are to be treated 
as loose, it is not a matter of decision which is to be a clear case, Mr. Black said 
that itgis not. The very reason we call certai i 


- Mrs. Bowes again asked how it was possible to 

Speak of clear cases when all Concepts were loose. Mr. Black replied that the fact 

i mpatible with the assertion 

nen vell. Mr. Swamidasan then attempted to rephrase 
rs. Bowes’ question by asking On what basis does one case fall on the side A 
doe: * Mr. Black replied that to some extent it is jus 

a matter of Convention in the u Pat there is a non-convention® 

There isa tae ay to use the word ‘red’ ina particular Ml, 
i tai of affairs. Mrs. Bowes pointed out that he 
et was not a empirical one. It was a logical one since io did not see how 

ere could be clear cut instances of a loose concept. 
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Mr. i 
mee Nr Mohanty pointed out that loose concepts are those that are not sharply 


“=_e Mr. Black said that as he had understood i i i 
whether loose concepts were compatible with ae ie ea ae e 
answer that question., Mr. Black drew attention to the case of drawing the 
borderline between animate and inanimate matter. The composition of viruses 
is like that of any chemical yet-they have the character of being able to reproduce 
like any organism. Along with these cases there are obviously clear cases of 
is) 


animate matter. 


Mrs. Bowes asked what would happen to the loose concept if 

borderline cases. Mr. Black replied that such cases are always piss nave 
Bowes felt that we only conceive of borderline cases when we actually see them 
and not otherwise. Mr. Black disagreed and pointed out that on this theory the 
concept was loose, but not the cases, Mr. Swamidasan suggested that perhaps 
no concept was in itself determinate but that by an act of decision one demarcates 
the determinate from the indeterminate. Mr. Rajendra Prasad suggested that 
when language requires the use ofa wordina particular case, then the latter may 
be considered a clear one. Mr. Mohanty then asked whether it was not possible 
to bring borderline cases under other concepts. Mr. Black said it was. This 
happens all the time in science. Mrs. Chatterjee said that without wishing to 
resurrect Aristotle’s doctrine of ‘natural kinds’ she felt that there was some relation 
between concepts and reality as such, i.e., metaphysical reality. Mr. Black 
replied that he felt uncomfortable with this kind of terminology but the way he 
looked at it was that if empirical reality clashes with metaphysics, one must 
abandon metaphysics. Considering the notion of the ‘living’ we gradually learn 
more about its character and come to a point when We can say thata b cde are 
charaéters of the animate whereas f g hi etc. are characters of the inanimate. 
It is a logio-semantical question and not a metaphysical one. 


nother point in Mr. Black’s paper and 
tive concepts are also loose. To him 
ly the example of two men racing. 


Mr. Swamidasan then referred to a 
asked why Mr. Black held that compara 
they seemed clear. Mr. Black gave in rep 
Here the comparative concept of winner itself is a loose one because so many 
factors (as for example dirt at the end of the finger touching the winning tape) 
may operate in a situation such as this. The judge will declare one of the two to 
be the winner but the logical question remains ‘Who got there first’? * 


Mr. Swamidasan said he did not see that there is any logical difficulty here. 
Mr. Black replied that there is no logical difficulty but there is a logical point and 
this is that there is no rule. Mr. Swamidasan said that the concept of ‘shorter’ 
is clearly a different case from that of ‘short’. Mr. Black agreed it was different. 
He gave the example of insanity which is a comparative concept. For practical 
purposes a line has to be drawn, but there are a number of borderline cases. Mrs. 
Bowes suggested that once borderline cases are recognised as a set apart the 
concept is no longer 4 loose one. Mr. Black replied that it is precisely when 
borderline cases are admitted that the concept is loose, that this was in fact his 
definition of a loose concept. Mr. Black gave another example to illustrate his 
point. If two persons A and B fire at C at the same time and C falls down 
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who killed C? Mrs. Chatterjee said that both did, to which Mr Black 
id that a man cannot be killed twice over .The condition of “the same time 
is itself a matter for quantum theory, and even physics, considered to be the most 
exait of the sciences, abounds in relative concepts. To go into the theary o 
telativity would only make his argument much stronger. 


Mr. Shalya suggested that an alternative to the idea of loose concepts is to 
say that the concepts themselves are clear but it is not clear to which cases they 
may be applied. For example the idea of simultaneity is itself precise but there 
may be practical difficulties in estimating whether any two given events are simul- 
taneous or not. Mrs. Bowes was inclined to agree with this view and suggested 
further that when a case does not come under an existing concept, a new concept 
is formed. Mr. Black however . pointed out that the opposite of ‘loose’ is not 
‘clear’ but sharply bounded. Mr. Shalya reiterated his stand that some concepts 
are definitely clear. The concept of coming first is one such. Mr. Black replied 
that there is, as he had shown earlier, a fringe, penumbra, even in cases of coming 
first. The centre of gravity of 2 bodies touching a line together may be at different 
points. Which then is first?..Mrs. Bowes said that when one is confronted with 
a borderline case one may for the moment decide to class it within the concept or 
not. At that moment all cases being taken care of, the concept cannot be said 
to be loose. Mr. Black replied that such a 


decision is at best a temporary one. 
Concepts can be made less loose, but eventually there is a residue of looseness 
which.cannot be eliminated. 


Mr. Mohanty then asked Mr. Black to explain the relation between his view 
and Mr. Waismann’s theory of open texture. Mr. Black replied that Waismann 
uses the term ‘open texture’ for unanticipated borderline cases. Many of his 
own (Mr. Black’s) cases are known ones. . Mr. Swamidasan wished to, know 
whether in suggesting a logic of loose concepts, Mr. Black was using the word 
‘logic’ in the usual sense. Mr. Black replied that he was. Mrs. Bowes asked 
whether Mr. Black would hold that the law of contradiction breaks down in the * 
face of borderline cases. Or is there merely an empirical difficulty here? Mr. 
Black replied that it is not an empirical difficulty. If it were, further empirical 
investigations should show the way out. Mrs. Bowes suggested it was a matter 
of seeing how most people would classify a case. 


_ “Mr. Black replied that it is not a question of what people say about cases 
but what these cases themselves are. He further said this is a logio-semantica 
question. He closed the discussion by saying that he could imagine a culture 
in which absolutely rigid decisions could be made. Only then could a dictatorial 
Set-up possibly be useful in deciding cases. A concept is like a pool of light, 
a part being brilliantly illuminated and a part being in darkness. 


EVENING SESSION 
SOME NOTES ON DEFINING PHILOSOPHY—N.K. DEVARAJA 


Mr. Devaraja’s problem was to discover or formulate the criteria by which 
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a given definition of philosophy may be judged or assessed. i 
inguishing features of philosophy, Mr. Devaraja reckoned its pee one 
its preoccupation with what is non-temporal and non-causal, and its non- uti- 
litarian attitude. Though non-utilitarian, philosophy however is chiefl 
concerned with the value-bearing consciousness of man—i.e. cognitive. ethical, 
aesthetic or religious consciousness embodied in publicly shareable symbols. ; 


: Mr. Murty, who initiated the discussion, drew attention to certain difficulties 
in Mr. Devaraja’s paper. In the first place, even if philosophy were regarded 
as a critique of morality and religion, it would remain as ancillary to these as it 
is, according to Mr. Devaraja, when it is looked upon as a critique of the sciences 
Again does it follow from the fact that the sciences deal with the spatio-temporal 
and the causal, that philosophy is not concerned with these? Further, why should 
philosophy reflect only upon the symbols and not upon the objects or experiences 
symbolised? If a definition of philosophy must, as Mr. Devaraja emphasised 
take into consideration the history of philosophy, can we not say that philosophy 
is also concerned with the spatio-temporal world, in view of the fact that many 
of the philosophers did try to explain the nature of this world? If philosophy is 
cognitive; how are we to establish the truth of philosophical propositions? Finally. 
if philosophy should formulate an ideal of life, is it not then a highly useful thing? 


Mr. Black agreed in general with the way Mr. Devaraja had formulated his 
problem of laying down the criteria of the adequacy of a definition of philosophy. 
But the history of philosophy shows rather that philosophy was looked upon as 
a science, and not merely as a critique of values. Mr. Black agreed that the claim 
of philosophy to be a sort of super science had to be rejected. But canit as well 
be a critique of the humanities? Is such a venture at all possible? Mr. Black 
believed that the organisation of values took place within the respective disciplines 
themselves, (e.g., ethics, religion, art, etc.) so that the artist, the moralist and the 
religious man criticised their own activities and standards. Philosophy can as 
little take over this function from them as it can take over the function of the 
scientists. 


Replying to criticisms, Mr. Deyaraja pointed out that it was for philosophy 
alone to formulate (but not to prescribe) and make explicit the principles implicit 
in the preferences of the artist, the moralist, etc. The mere art-critic could not 


do this. . 


To the question raised by Mr. Mohanty whether the philosophers of the 
past have been concerned only with values, Mr. Devaraja replied that though 
they had other preoccupations, under present circumstances the only legitimate 

Mr. Prasad asked how could philo- 


field left to philosophy was that of values. 
sophy leave out of consideration the spatio-temporal world when the values with 
1 d do not exist by themselves but inhere in spatio- 


which it is surely concerne 
temporal things. Spatio-temporal things and values cannot be sharply separated. 
In reply, Mr. Devaraja emphasized that science and philosophy might 
but only from different points of view. When we 


consider the same thing, i t A 5 
consider value, we have to overlook the spatio-temporality of the thing to which 


it may belong. 
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i o the fact that a work of art had a historical 
i ni a S TOR Devaraja consistently maintain that philosophy 
pore only, with the non-temporal. Mr. Devaraja replied that time and history 
nae A a affect the value of the experience embodied in a work of art. Gerran 
a ERE (in reply to a question from Mr. Shalya) are immortalised in symbo S 
i ee objected that if philosophy commits one to a value—as Mr. Devaraja scen 
ed to contend—then should it not influence one’s conduct and thus the aa 
world? While agreeing with this, „ Mr. Devaraja nevertheless sought to defen 
the non-utilitarian character of philosophy. 


is concluding remarks, Mr. Black made the following points. First, 

the here of denie OMODE is not a purely factual one; it ıs also a nor 

one. Secondly, in so far as Mr. Devaraja was depending upon a very anag X 

tradition he had certainly some strong points in his favour. But the rea f 
of such a programme lay in its fruitfulness. If such a critique of values cou! 


be achieved, it would no doubt be of the utmost importance. But up till nog 
it has not been worked out. All its advocates like Croce, Collingwood an 
Cassirer have stopped with bare programmes. 


SATURDAY 13th October 


_ MORNING SESSION 


KING > 
MARGARET CHATTERJE 


. : a 
ght that the role of imagination was 
ng and that this could be seen through 


METAPHORS AND METAPHYSICAL THIN 


Mrs. Margaret Chatterjee thou, 
considerable i 


Mr. Black opened the discussion 
metaphor were not identical, 
but not that of metapho: 
imagination. Metaphors m. 
dispensable and those whic 


HI too specific. Whai 
but ‘model’, Mr. S 


j d 
the distincti n models an 

metaphors was connected with the distinction } Bee te 

pensable metaphors, h ors of metaphysics are replaced by non- 

metaphorical expressions, the purpose 

defeated, 


Mr. Black however’ thought that Some metaphors could be replaced. Mr- 
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Devaraja said that a model was the development of a literal mode of speaking. 
Metaphors are vague: they are used when relations are not clearly seen. Mr. 


“Black remarked that metaphors expressed something more than the merely 


cognitive and Mrs. Bowes thought that every metaphor was emotive. But was 
there any emotive element in a “bundle of perceptions”? Mr. Black thought there 
was, for ‘bundle’ was a derogatory word. Mr. Banerjee wanted to know if models 
also were dispensable and indispensable and Mr. Black said that the distinction 
applied to them too. Mr. Banerjee thought we could say that they perform 
specific functions in specific situations. Mr. Prasad said that language performed 
a variety of functions and behind its various uses there are various purposes, some 
of which may be primary and some secondary. Perhaps the purpose or purposes 
which are fulfilled by using metaphors cannot be fulfilled by using non-metapho- 


rical expressions. 


Mr. Black reiterated that even if there is not a single criterion, we cam 


classify metaphors. Classification is a good instrument for theorization. Mrs. 


Bowes wanted to know if metaphysical thi 
because of its being necessarily metaphorical and Mr. Black replied that 


metaphors also had some cognitive element in them. Mrs. Chatterjee felt that the 
distinction between models and metaphors was not very clear. When a metaphor 
is not to be taken literally, then is there not an element of ‘as if in it? Mr. Black 
denied this. Mr. Swamidasan pointed out that ‘imagination’ is used in two senses. 
It may mean the creation of fantasies or what is called “creative imagination” 
and wished to know in which,sense Mrs. Chatterjee was using the word. She 


replied that she meant by it ‘creative imagination.” 


nking were necessarily non-cognitive 


EVENING SESSION 


ETHICS, META-ETHICS AND THE MORAL LIFE i 
RAJENDRA PRASAD 


Summarizing his paper on ‘Ethics, Meta-Ethics and the Mordl Life’ Mr. 
d that he distinguished between four concepts; moral action, 
moral reflection, moral speculatio: 

i different. Moral reflection is a mental operation 


go together yet they are logically 
which seeks to determine “the moral worth of human beings, their intentions, 


actions and institutions. 4 
theory, which is the result of moral speculation, constructs Or reconstructs a 


system of values. Meta-ethics deals with the logical status of ethical judgements 
and the method (or methods) of justifying them. Mr. Prasad dealt at greater 
length with the relation between ethics and meta-ethics. The main points made 
by him were-— 

1. Like ethics, meta-ethics can also be normative but while the former 
is concerned with normative judgements with regard to human beings 
and their actions, meta-ethics, when normative, would be concerned 
with how ethical words and sentences ought to be used. 


2. Meta-ethics can also have an ethical implication in certain circumstances, 
though the fact that a meta-ethical implication has a certain (desirable or 
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undesirable) ethical implication does not prove or disprove it, He 


thought that to change one’s conception of the meaning of a term is . 


i hange, at least in some cases, one’s practice of applying it to 
m to apply the moral predicate ‘good’ to a thing is o Min 
it morally, and hence any change in one’s applications of it wi e > 
moral change. In fact according to Mr. Prasad, “A meta-ethical coe 
version will not imply any ethical change only if the newly adopte 

“meta-ethics is a correct explication of what moral language does in 


its actual uses and the meta-ethics from which the conversion is made 
does not.” : 


Mr. J.D. Swamidasan, who opened the ma 
agreed with Mr. Prasad’s general approach, 


ics, and again his distinction between ethics 
But he did i 


not find himself in complete agreement with me 
Prasad in respect of the relation of ethics and meta-ethics. He had to make the 
following observations on this point : 


(i) As far as descriptive meta-ethics is 
. Concerned with describing the logic of 


an ethical system, and so it is true in the sense of a tautology (and need 
not be argued out 


as Mr. Prasad does) that such a meta-ethics woul 
not in any way change the ethical valuations of that system. 
(ii) As far as normative meta-ethics is Concerned, it has normative fad 
Plications in regard to the use of ethical language and if ethical la 


guage is used for the purposes of evaluating conduct, it necessarily 
has ethical implications, 


(iii) If Mr. Prasad’s conclusi 
does not prove that the meta-ethics j 
wonders what could be th 
startling conclusion of Mr, Prasad is due to his failure to keep in 


mind his own valuable distinction between the normative and the 
descriptive aspects of meta-ethics, 


(iv) Throughout Mr. Prasad’s discussion the implication scems to be poat 
a correct meta-ethics has no ethical implication and that an incorred’ 
oe has. sal he perhaps mean no changes would be pare 

s may be true but the implications ar Iways present 4 
Swamidasan said, B he bt ; 


concerned, it is by definition 
the concepts or judgements o! 


Concluding his comment, Mr. 
s:— 


sein Swamidasan referred to the following further 


Mr. Prasad does, that people generally 
reflect before Passing moral judgements, Many of an ioral judge- 
(ii) In the example of the 
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the analysis of the logical behaviour of moral concepts, judgements 
e arguments etc. which assumes that ‘there is a first order system of 
languages in which ethical judgements find a place.’ He posed the 
a question: ‘Is there scope for normative meta-ethics?’ for discu- 
ssion and added that by admitting the possibility of a normative meta- 
ethics Mr. Prasad’s view will work if there is a definite well-accepted 
object language, e.g. as in colour terminology, but when one goes to 
different contending languages, rational reconstruction becomes very 
difficult. In ethics the disagreement is radical. Even in the parallel 
case of meta-mathematics, what could one do except to describe 

the different (classical and intuitional) systems of mathematics? 


At this point Mr. Prasad made a clarification that he was not recommending 
such an enquiry but only saying that meta-ethics can put forward a normative- 
system. Continuing the discussion on the scope of meta-ethics the Chairman ex 
pressed the opinion that when a meta-ethicist says that a word should be used in 
such and such a way he has stopped being a theoretical meta-ethicist. Mr. 
Prasad thought at this point that the difference between him and the Chairman 


was verbal. 


Mr. Mohanty suggested that a normative meta-ethical statement such as 
“ good’ ought not to be treated as a descriptive term”, could be expressed des- 
criptively by saying that “ ‘good’ is not a descriptive term”. Mr. Shalya seemed 
to express his agreement with the Chairman’s point of view when he remarked 
that “we should use & word clearly” is not a meta-ethical statement. Mrs. 
Chatterjee thought that “one ought to be self-consistent” was logically (and not 


ethically) prescriptive. 


After the break Mr. Devaraja asked what the criteria of testing meta-ethics 
d replied that the criteria of testing meta-ethics would depend 
-ethics. He indicated briefly that on his view there could 
-ethics: descriptive. prescriptive and constructive. For 
type of meta-ethics would be faithful 


depiction of the use of moral words. In rep! 


raja and Mrs. Bowes, Mr. Prasad explaine t 
to the concrete situations 1n which moral terms are used, but still, 


emphasize that using language was’ 
oral judgement to every < ; 
Mr. Kaul expressed & doubt as to how all actions could be said to come within 
the scope of moral judgement. He thought that only actions involving some 


sort of interpersonal T 


i as 
Mohan e need that what the historian did would be a part of the 
pragmatics of moral language. 
Mrs. Chatterjee objected to the use of the phrase “logical disquiet” by 
ad in his paper to describe what we shall experience if we find that a 


Pras € Wl oe 
oe s He who has accepted a new ethical system has not changed his existing way 
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of life even after the necessary conditions like strength of will etc. are fulfilled. 
Mrs. Bowes too seemed to agree with Mrs. Chatterjee when she said that very 
often she knows that something ought to be done but does not do it, and there is 
nothing of logic entering into the situation. The Chairman supported Mrs. 
Chatterjee’s objection and added that Mr. Prasad’s approach was indicative of 
a tendency to overvalue logical appraisal. It is people and not language that 
are committed and the situation is not logically disquieting but morally repre- 
hensible. 


Towards the end of the discussion the Chairman and Mr. Prasad discussed 
the point put forward by Mr. Prasad that the variety of diffrent moral systems 
and their languages would not affect the meta-ethical enquiry. Those who 

. have accepted different moral systems very often disagree among themselves in 
their moral evaluations. The Chairman feared that there was a danger that in 
the attempt to get down to some very general meta-ethical question, the real 
questions of ethics were overlooked. The attempt itself may not be so easily 
successful. For instance, in one language ‘ought’ implies ‘can’ and in another 
‘ought’ does not imply ‘can’. Mr. Mohanty wondered if perhaps we were brought 
to the question of whether there was a universal grammar or not. 


In conclusion the Chairman said (and Mr. Prasad agreed) that Mr. Prasad’s 


view could be understood only in the context of certain underlying assumptions 
of his concerning analysis etc. $ 


Monday, 15th October 
a MORNING SESSION 


NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC MAX EXPLANATION—BLACK 


Mr. Chari initiated the discussion by summarising Mr. Black’s views on 


the history of the notion of explanation. He referred to the difference between 
the rationalistic and empiricist views. 


paradigm, and explained it in terms of 
form’. The conce 
We have a multi 
priory principles, but is a matter of convention, as Poincare pointed out. The @ 
priori notion of geo: 


irice S ety perhaps was more dignified, but it had andoned. 
The empiricist view that all we rie age do gnified, but it had to be ab: 


in order to harmonise the i i 
ea e the facts is connected w th the well-known problem © 


After this intro ; ; id 

h W that 

the two main tr ds a two points: © Firstly he sai » 
and the philoso ay 5 today aL those of the philosophy of “ordinary language 


: A - „4 agreed that explanation is relative 
and that it depends on the kind of question that is asked. There cannot be a 
crustean bed of explanation. Secondly 
S reactions were to Braithewaite’s view 
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that there are different sets of axioms. Did Mr. Black feel that there can be 
compléte formalisation of Pragmatics? Can there be levels of explanation? 
Mathematics requires language and a mete-language. Physics requires many 
other levels, while biology and psychology may require still other levels of 
explanation. 


In replying, Mr. Black said that in regard to the question of the limitations 
of ordinary language, this approach lends itself to science as well, as there is an 
“ordinary” scientific language. One learns more by attention to facts instead 
of arguing on the basis of theories alone. It is better to show what men actually 
refer to in their discussions. For instance the term ‘election’ can best be 
explained by studying the use of the term and its behaviour in science. Mr. 
Black felt that Pragmatics could be formalised and commended efforts in this 
direction. He agreed also that there may be levels of explanation. His view 
was that a particular’explanation gives rise to the need for further explanation and 
so on. In fact this is the mark of genuine enquiry. 


Mr. Devaraja asked Mr. Black how he would account for the fact that one 
cannot anticipate phenomena in history and yet prediction is related to explana- 
tion. Mr. Black said that the two are related, but that the notion of prediction 
did not involve the notion of discrepancy which is involved in explanation. 
There must a specific problem before one looks for an explanation. Explanation 
is easier than prediction because its task is to smooth out a specific difficulty. The 
task of prediction however 1s wide open. 


Mr. Mohanty then said that he felt that when there is a situation in need of 
explanation we ask the question‘ Why’? and give the answer ın terms of ‘because’ 
and ‘therefore’. So we cannot keep apart inference and explanation. Secondly 
Mr. Mohanty felt that Mr. Black’s theory of explanation suits scientific as well 
as non-scientific explanation. 


Mr. Black replied that a “why’ question is not always a request for expla- 
nation. It may be a request for information. For instance if a friend were to 
choose one of any two books in a book shop, one could ask ‘why’? without 
wanting an explanation. It could be a request for information. He is not 
denying that inference occurs in the process of explanation but it is not itself 
explanation. In the same way inference may occur in argument without there 
being any explanation. Secondly, Mr. Black said that there are differences 
between scientific and non-scientific explanation, Scientific explanation is of 
course continuous with common sense until one gets to the highly theoretical 
level when it begins to border on the esoteric. Taking an example from statistics, 
Mr. Black referred to the bell-shaped normal population curve. Only when there 
is a deviation from this curve is there need for explanation. 


Mrs. Chatterjee wished to know whether in drawing the distinction between 
explication and preamble one has to accommodate negative instances. Secondly 


she wished to know whether explanation is a matter of finding a satisfying or 
fitting model. 


In replying to the first question, Mr. Black felt that merely accounting for 
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k ive instances is too restricting a description of explanation. According to 
rie ice is a tug-of-war between the imputed rule and the instance at hand. 
At times the demand for explanation may arise because something is missing, 
i.e., the facts are incomplete. In such a case explanation takes the form of fillingein 
and completing the chain. In reply to the second question, Mr. Black said that we 
explain not through invoking models, but by appealing to facts. Tests are not 
subjective but objective. The nature of the task indeed is determined by human 
interest and is contingent. But once the preamble is determined it is a question 
of logic and fact whether the case fits ın with the preamble. The term ‘Pragmatic’ 

- should not be taken to suggest that explanation is subjective. 


Mrs. Chatterj2e repeated that she felt it was a matter of finding thc ‘good’ 
or ‘fitting’ explanation. .Mr. Black Teplied that it was a matter of asking whether, 
given the preamble, the answer meets the problem. Mrs. Bowes then joined 
the discussion by remarking that Mr. Black was explaining the idea of ‘explana- 
tion’ but not how we actually explain and this may be done in different ways. 


Mr. Black replied that explanation does not depend on the person but on 
the nature of the Problem. Explanation is not like taking an aspirin to relieve 
a headache. Mrs. Bowes Tepeated that Mr. Black was concerned with the 
removal of puzzlement even though perhaps it be'that of a hundred people; Mr. 
Black replied by citing the example of mathematics. The mathematician is not 
interested in any individual’s interest in the subject. Half the problem Mr. Black 


felt, is to be able to state the problem clearly. Once that is done it is a relatively 
simple matter to offer an explanation. 


Mr. Banerjee then said that the need for explanation arises when there is 

a phenomenon which is not intelligible on its own account. Mr. Black replied 
that there is never any question of understanding anything on its own account. Mr. 
Banerjee again suggested that the question of explanation arises when there is an 
event that does not explain itself, e.g.; the falling of an apple. Mr. Black replied 

- that he was not happy about the term ‘self-explained?” When an apple falls it 
just falls and there is no problem. - The problem arises because of a problem that 
contains only partial knowledge about the behaviour of resting bodies. Mr, 
Banerjee felt that Mr. Black was putting the cart before the horse. He then 
suggested the example of losing a purse. It is itself a situation that demands 
explanation. Mr. Black replied that taking the same example he would proceed 
to analyse the problem. The disappearance of the purse poses a problem because 
there is the preamble that purses don’t just disappear and the need to account 
for the apparent discrepancy between the situation at hand and the preamble. 
Mr. Mohanty wished to know whether a preamble was always a general law. Mr. 
Black replied that this was not always the case. Mr. Banerjee objected that Mr. 
Black’s theory of explanation was nct a solution of the rationalist-empiricist 
controversy. It was in fact an evasion of the problem which these theories aimed 
at solving. The rationalists held that we must go beyond the explicandum in 
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search of an explanation. The empiricists held that explanation is in terms ofa 
genefal law that is within phenomena. Mr. Black’s theory’ only informed one 
as to how the task of explanation can be performed, not what explanation is or 
mgans. . 


Mr. Black agreed that there is a difference between his and the traditional 
view. He is not providing an alternative to other theories, but he did not feel 
that his theory is an evasion. The classical points of view become self-defeating. 
On these views everything must be explained ultimately by something else, so 

` they came to the notion of the a priori. There is no room in his, Mr. Black’s, 
view for self-intelligibility. Even the empiricists held doctrines such as the 
uniformity of nature. 


Mr. Rajendra Prasad had two questions to ask. He referred to Mr. Black’s 
point that we explain either to understand or to give reasons. He himself felt 
that we understand by giving reasons. Secondly he wished to know if more 
than one explanation were given how was‘one to decide which is the best ? 
Do explanations admit of degrees? Why is one considered more adequate 
than another? Mr. Black replied to the first question by saying that “under- 
standing” covers more than what is concerned here. When. a phenomenon is 
unintelligible, the problem may be posed in terms of ‘what’, not only in terms 
‘why’. So explanation is not always a matter of giving reasons. As to the 
second point, Mr. Black felt that when there is a choice of- explanations the 
alternatives are usually mutually exclusive. This is because they belong to 
different theoretical frameworks. Different explanations are generally answers 
to different questions. P - ; 


Mr. Rajendra Prasad wished to know how one could choose one of two 
explanations in the same framework. Mr. Black replied that obviously further 
investigation would be needed. This would be a case of partial description. 
Mr. Chari wished to know whether Mr. Black held that all explanations are 
mutually exclusive. Mr. Black replied that if there are two seemingly plausible 
explanations of the same case, there is obviously need to reconsider the situation 
or the problem. Mr. Devaraja then remarked that he was not happy about what 
the conditions which give rise to a need for explanation are. e.g., when an apple 
falls, is it the discrepancy or the fact that it is an isolated phenomenon which gives 
rise to the need for explanation? Mr. Black replied that the need for explanation 
‘depends on active intellectual curiosity. This activity is determined by the 
extent to which specific preambles have been formed. Mr. Mohanty suggested . 
that some philosophical explanations could come under Mr. Black’s scheme. 
Mr. Black agreed but remarked that metaphysical explanation had a different kind 
of pattern. 


F z EVENING SESSION 
THE RATIONALE OF ETHICAL JUDGEMENTS—B.N. KAUL 


Mr. Kaul began by pointing out that giving ‘reasons’ is an important part 
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of moral discourse. Moral judgements Prescribe action. 
cannot be reduced fò an appeal to feelings. Nor is there any 
others’ attitudes. The moral Point of view is an inter- 


be justified? Some say they represent ways of life 
cannot be reasoned about. This view is 


ge our way of life by changing 


ing through 
the various ways of life, e.g., Toulmin’s criterion of “more harmoniously satisfy- 


oral”? 


a 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad opened the discussion by saying that there were two 
fundamental inconsistencies in Mr. Kaul’s paper. Firstly, if “ought” is the most 
crucial ethical concept we cannot go on to demand a “° justification” of “what 
ought to be done.” Secondly, Mr. Kaul Protests that moral language is not 
intended to influence human conduct and yet says finally that the typical use of 
moral judgements is to ‘direct’ action. Mr. Prasad was of the opinion that there 
are more typical uses of moral language, (a) to express a decision, (b) to advise 
people and (c) to sermonise. He agreed with the general structure of moral 
discourse as given by Mr. Kaul but thought that the word ‘all’ as used in non- 


when used in moral discourse. Moral 


L k Pparently thought moral 
justification was a species of deduction. If this were so di i 
the nature of the premises. Mr. Prasad however di 


of the various factors in considering whet 


a parallel to this in probability judgements, There is no procedure for compound- 


There is no way of 


Mr. Chari felt that Mı. Kaul had made many concessions to the teleological 
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unsatisfactory because, (1) we do“ 


point af view. When Mr. Kaul replied by stressing that his main concern was 
to stress the importance of action in the moral life Mr. Black reminded him that 
many famous ethical judgements referred to attitudes. Mr. Swamidasan thought 
that*even so our main problem may still be that of prescribing actions. Mr. 
Banerjee also agreed with this and stressed that feelings and attitudes were mostly 
beyond our control and therefore not a possible object of moral judgement. Mrs. 
Bowes said that our use of the two terms ‘good’ and ‘right’ showed that both 
attitudes and actions were primary. Mr. Black stressed that the moral ‘ought’ 
could not be restricted to actions only. 


In replying to the various objections Mr. Kaul insisted that there is always 
a reference to a general principle in moral reasoning. If the question be one of 
decision then of course there would be no occasion for argument. Mr. Black 
stressed that there could be a middle ground between deduction and choice 
where rational argument is possible. If we talk of principles then we must be 
clear how the principles functions. In a sense it is non-conformity to a principle 
which demands a reason and not conformity. Mrs. Chatterjee wondered what 
answer there could be to the puzzle of fundamental moral disagreement. Mr. 
Black replied by saying that moral judgements were open to revision. We should 
recognise the autonomy of moral reasoning in respect of method. Similarly in 
logic we have to remember that inductive argument has a different rationale 
from deductive argument. Mr. Kaul wondered whether our inability to give 
a final ‘justification’ of moral principles was equivalent to our inability to answer 
the question ‘‘Why should I be moral”. Mr. Black concluded by stressing that the 
question of justifying morality can only be raised within morality, from inside 
the moral standpoint. After all‘many of the most crucial questions did not admit 
of any answer. X 


Tuesday 16th October 
MORNING SESSION 


ON SOME STOCHASTIC MODELS FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESS— 
BEYOND THE MIND-BODY DUALISM—C.T.K. CHARI 


The meeting began with a short non-mathematical statement of the main 
points of his paper by Mr. Chari. After this Mr. Black commented on the wide 
scope of the paper saying that discussion should be concentrated on questions 
having a direct bearing on philosophical problems. 


Mr. Black: The new techniques of the neurologists and their findings are interes- 
ting on their own account, but I tend to think that they introduce 
further confusion into an already confused problem. 


What is being discussed is a conceptual, not an empirical scientific 
matter. 


In our vocabulary expressions like ‘thinking’, ‘feeling’, etc.—were 


developed in a world before the invention of automata, or humanoi 
automata. Should cybernetic machines of the tequired comply 
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be said to think? Ina way, no answer can be given. In another 
way the answer is simple. It is human beings (not the machines 
themselves) who ‘programme’ cybernetic machines. 


6 
(Professor Black referred to Turing’s paper in Mind and continued) 


A number of questions such as the appearance of the machine could 
be overlooked. Suppose We could not directly observe the ‘man’ 
or the ‘machine’ (reference to Turing’s paper), could wè discover 
from the answers given by each whether the respondent was a 
man or a machine? Consider the ancient puzzle of being able to 
decide between the gods of truth, of lies, and of diplomacy. 


Can we say a priori whether a machine could be programmed to 
defeat any strategy devised by man to ‘uncovef’ it. Cana machine 
anticipate questions ? Turing thought it could. I do not. But 
suppose it could. Suppose it produced’ ‘Cogito, ergo sum’. .Could 
it then be said to have a mind? Or to be one? The problem, one 
sees, is a question not of empirical facts but of concepts. 


Mr. Chari spoke of ‘perceptions’ as ‘information-gathering systems’. He 
speaks of experience as providing us With ‘bits of information.’ This, I think, 
A 
colours (experiments with photography) considers perception as 
mysterious and complex. Perception is a 
mation of ‘bits of information’. 


The hallucination census and the conclusio 


N ; ns from psychical research to 
which Mr. Chari referred are of rather dubious va 


lue for philosophy. i 


Mr. Chari: More Tecent investigations in the same field (Chari quoted various 
authorities) cast doubt on the colour problems raised by Land. 


‘Consciousness’ is a term which has been used very 
omnibus term by philosophers. Technical wo 
neurologists etc. enables us to check o. 
manner. 


loosely as an 
tk done by 


Mr. Swamidasan: Your sub-title says, ‘Beyond the Body- 
what way do the researches you referred to en 
or go beyond the body-mind problem? 


Mind Dualism’. In 
able us to dissolve 


Mr. Chari: The purpose of my paper is very modest. 


I think the r 
I have referred to enable one to < go round’ t esearches 


he body-mind dualism. 


Mrs. Bowes: Do you thitik it is Possible to avoid the traditional problem? We 
don’t need a hypothesis of mind—is that your proposal? 


(Mr. Chari Tepeated the proposals for stochasti ich, in his vi 
need no reference to the body-mind dualism.) ee models whieh, figis T 
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n this in a more fine-grained _ 


Mr. Black: A sophisticated account doesn’t help. The philosophical problem 
is not.solved by greater knowledge of empirical data. 


Mr. Swamidasan: The philosophical problems in regard to ‘perception’, 
‘objectivity’ etc. seem to begin where you leave off. 


Mr. Chari: I have not in this paper referred to ‘general stochastic models’. These 
are possible. This paper is restricted to specific models relating to 
perceptual processes, hallucination etc. 


Mrs. Chatterjee: What would the differentia of ‘mentality’ be? 


Mr. Chari: Perceptual activities like seeing, hearing, etc. can be represented or 
described by means of the stochastic models I Propose. This method 
produces far more fine-grained distinctions than can be obtained by 
the philosophers’ omnibus terms like consciousness etc. 


Mr. Black: Does a camera ‘see’? Or an automaton with an electric eye ‘see’? 
Is there any criterion for the mental? Do persons and machines 
‘see’ in the same sense? 


Mr. Chari: Living organisms are of course far more complex than machines, 
There is greater uncertainty in regard to their responses. 


Mr. Black: Phenomena of consciousness, I mean, can equally well be described 
in terms of neuro-physiological processes. 


Mr. Swamidasan: Are you attempting some sort of ‘reductionism’ irrespective 
of the nature of the terms which you propose to mark the reduction? 


Mr. Black: Your view leads on to a sophisticated variety of Behaviourism. 
Consider the difference between the views of Ryle and Descartes, 
Is there any difference on your view between the conscious and the 
‘unconscious? Are the neuro-physiological processes the whole 
story? 


When you refer to somebody’s ‘seeing’, you still have something 
over and above the publicly determinate? “Or do you not think so? 
Does not your analysis lead on to the difference, between the ‘publicly 
verifiable’ and the ‘private’? 


Suppose Turing’s machine answers all questions, would a living 
sweetheart be in some way different? Or is the concept of conscious- 
» ness Otiose? I think the philosophical problem remains. 


Mr. Chari: I am only suggesting that what are called conscious processes can 

equally well, indeed more accurately and in a fine-grained manner, 
be explained in terms of neuro-physiological processes. 

Mrs. Bowes: Do you have some kind of ‘neutralism’ in mind? 
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Mr. Chari: I have not put forward any sort of metaphysical system for the 
present. That will be another story. 


Mr. Mohanty: Your metaphysics is implicit in your discussion. I suppose 
you would explain everything eventually in terms of the mental. 


Mr. Swamidasan: I rather suspect so. Far from a behaviouristic reduction. 
. what Chari has up his sleeve is a sort of pan-psychism or spiritism. 


Mr. Chari: I do have a more general theory—and a metaphysics. But that I 
have not discussed in this paper. 


Mr. Black referred to the salient points of difference in the morning’s dis- 
cussion and wound up with the story of the Professor who used a teaching machine, 
recorded his lectures and went away. On his return he discovered a class going 
on with the teaching machine and six other student machines furiously respond- 
ing. The real students had disappeared along with the real teacher. 


EVENING SESSION 


THE MYSTERIOUS TRANSCENDENT—K. SATCHIDANANDA MURTY 


of view was presented. Discussion centred rou 
view presented had in'fact any resemblance to that 


Wednesday, 17th, October, 1962 


MORNING SESSION 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MIND—PRATIMA BOWES 


Mrs. Bowes was concerned to defend a ‘modified form of Cartesian- 
dualism’. Mind is an order of distinctive happenings. The human personality 
behaves both on the level of mind and body. We cannot in fact, in spite of 
neurological researeh, work out a strict paralielism between nerve impulses and 
mental occurrences. The mental is characterised by an ‘understanding of the 
Meaning of experience at the unconscious level’ and capacity for deliberation 
and choice. Overt behaviour is already informed by the mental. Discussion 
focussed on the difference between two sets of criteria implied, complexity of 
behaviour (which is something that might be found even in a machine) and ability 
to communicate through speech. Even the latter capacity could be ‘programmed’ 
into a machine. It might be necessary to decide which of these two criteria was 
more fundamental. Was the mental to be regarded as the same as the ‘human’? 
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Thursday, 18th October 
MORNING SESSION 


G 
UNIFIED ETHICS—J.D. SWAMIDASAN 


Mr. Swamidasan expressed his dissatisfaction with the identification of 
meta-ethics and ethics and concluded that the choice of one normative system 
rather than another is a non-rational one. In the second part of his paper he 
discussed the naturalistic fallacy. Facts are in some way related to the moral 
life. Whether a thing can or cannot be done is related to actual circumstances. 
The question of justifying moral judgement is analogous to that of justifying 
induction. In the latter too we have recognised the departure from deduction. 
Moral reasoning is neither inductive nor deductive. In the third part he went 
on to consider the effort to justify moral judgements. As Hare points out, such - 
an effort terminates in the enunciation of a way of life. This itselfdepends on 
intuition. Choosing occurs at every stage, not only in regard to visions of life. 
With Hume we can appeal to nature, including human nature. 


Mr. Kaul in opening the discussion said it is not the separation of meta- 
ethics and ethics that has led some to say that there can be no ultimate justifica- 
tion of moral judgements. The real issue is the analysis of moral reasoning. 
Mr. Swamidasan slides from the justification of moral systems to that of morality 
itself. Mr. Black raised three points (1) Swamidasan suggested that there can be 
no genuine rivalry between different systems. If this is so how can the appeal 
to experience work? (2) He referred to a universal system of needs and urges. 
What are they? (3) What 1s the difference between a moral experiment and a 
scientific one? Mr. Devaraja maintained that we start with moral preferences 
and these’ lead to rival ways of life. There may be common elements in rival 
systems. There is a closer analogy between aesthetic and moral judgements. Mr. 
Black wanted to know how we are to choose between rival systems, and whether 
a neutral standpoint was possible or not. Mr. Rajendra Prasad maintained 
that the justification of a moral way of life is a verbal question. We can’ ask 
on what grounds a way of life is to be accepted, but not ask how it is justified. We 
can ask for “motivating reasons,” but moral commitments cannot be justified. 
Mr. Banerjee objected that commitment itself can be an object of justification. 
Mr. Black then posed the question whether there was a distinction between 
commitment as such and rational commitment. Mr. Prasad thought we could 
distinguish between basic and secondary commitments. The former cannot be 
justified. Mr. Banerjee thought that ‘moral’ systems which are rivals are probably 
not moral systems. Mr. Black replied that we could perhaps say “purport to be 
moral.” Is there something called “the essentially human point of view?” Mrs. 
Chatterjee asked whether Mr. Swamidasan would agree with Hume that ‘Reason 
is and should be the slave of the passions’. Mr. Swamidasan replied in the 


` affirmative. Man is an ‘ethical animal’. 


Mr. Black gave the example of ‘benevolence’ as a basic commitment. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Swamidasan man is an animal who seeks ‘survival and fulfilment’. 
How is benevolence to be ‘drawn’ from this? Mr. Swamidasan insisted that 
our only appeal could be to the facts. Mrs. Bowes pointed out that some urges 
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like aggressiveness, may not be thought worthy of encouragement. Mr. Black 
agreed that this showed that we choose the premisses from a moral standpoint 
and that here we had a contrast in method with that of science. The ‘universal 
patterns’ Mr. Swamidasan talked of were pretty empty. We still needed a provess 
of reasoning. Even a moralist who argued that hunger should not be satisfied 
would be reasoning adequately. Mr. Mohanty pointed out that we do discrimi- 
nate among our desires. Mr. Swamidasan concluded by admitting that our 


failure to produce unified ethics to date was to be regarded as a failure of 
performance. 
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ASSESSMENT 


a 
At the close of the Colloquium Max Black requested the 
participants to write a short comment on their impressions of 
the ten-day sessidn for the Rockefeller Foundation and for future 
reference. From the comments made it would certainly seem 
that the original purpose of the Colloquium had been most 
successfully served. All the participants expressed their appre- 
ciation of the ideal residential facilities provided at the Inter- 
national Centre and of the opportunities that had been offered 
both for dicussion in the Conference Room and informal talk in 
the lounge and portico. Living in such surroundings was found 
to be far more conducive to fruitful cooperative thinking than 
the usual hasty week-end congress. Tribute was paid to the 
planning and organisation of the whole project. The subjects 
discussed covered the range of metaphysics, ethics, logic and 
epistemology, and a technical paper on stochastic models. There 
was evidence of some original thinking and the participants 
gained much from the cross-fire of comment and question. 
Discussions in philosophy are bound to be somewhat inconclusive 
but perhaps in no other subject is clarification of the issues so 
crucial. Some genuine progress was made during the Colloquium 
towards such clarification and in this respect the sessions have 
had more significance than the mere refresher course or academic 
get-together. The presence of Max Black was stimulating and 
under his guidance discussion was. disciplined. Valuable ex- 
perience has been gained by all concerned and this should be of 
use in the organisation of future advanced studies in philosophy 
in our country. 
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APPENDIX > 


i 
MAX BLACK 


Biographical Data (as of June 15, 1963) 


Max Black was born in Russia in 1909, was educated in England, and has 
been an American citizen since 1948. He received the degrees of B.A. Hons. 
(Mathematics) from Cambridge University in 1930, Ph.D. (Mathematical Logic) 
from London University in 1939, and D.Lit. (Philosophy) from London 
University in 1955. He was a lecturer and tutor in the London University Insti- 
tute of Education, 1936-1940, a professor of philosophy at the University of 
Illinois from 1949 to 1946 and has been a professor of philosophy at Cornell 
University since 1946 (“Susan Linn Sage Professor” since 1954). He has been a 
visiting professor at Columbia University, the University of Washington, 
Harvard University and Kyoto University (Japan). - He delivered the “Special 
Lectures in Philosophy” at London University in 1955. He was a Guggenheim 
Fellow, 1950-1952. He has been a president of the American Philosophical 
Association (Eastern Division), 1958, is now a member of the National Board 
of Officers of the Association, and is a member of the Institute Internationale de 
Philosophie. He was an editor of the Journal of Symbolic Logic (1946-1951), 
has been an editor of The Philosophical Review since 1950, and the editor of the 
Contemporary Philosophy series (Cornell University Press) since 1956. He has 
been awarded a National Science Foundation research grant (1962-63) and 
served as a visiting lecturer in India for the State Department in the fall of 1962. 
Elected a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1963. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Books: 


The Nature of Mathematics, 1933 (2nd ed. 1950). 
Critical Thinking, 1946 (2nd ed. 1952). 

Language and Philosophy, 1949. 

Problems of Analysis, 1954 (reprinted 1963) 
Models and Metaphors, 1962. 


A Companion to Wittgenstein’s Tractatus (in press; to be published by 
Cambridge University Press). 


(Also Numerous writings in Mind, Philosophical Review, Analysis 
Proceedings of Aristotelian Society, Philosophy of Science, and other 
a ea journals, articles in encyclopedias and dictionaries, 
etc.). A 
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Books edited and translated: 


Carnap’s Unity of Science, 1934. 
Philosophical Analysis, 1950. 


Translations from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlieb Frege (with P.T. 
Geach), 1952. 


The Social Theories of Talcott Parsons, 1961. 
The Importance of Language, 1963. 


(See also Who's Who, International Who's Who, and article “Black, Max” 


in The Concise Encyclopedia of Western Philosophy and Western 
Philosophers, ed. J.O. Urmson, 1966.). 
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